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EDITORIAL NOTE 




Tee object oi tbe Editors of tbis series U a 
very definite one. They desire above all things 
that, in their humble way, these bookie shall be 
the ambassadors of good-will and understanding 
between East and West—the old world of Thought 
and the new of Action. In this endeavour, a nd 
in their own sphere, they are but followers of the 
highest example in the land. They are oonfidemt 
that a deeper knowledge of the great ideals and 
lofty philosophy of Oriental thought may help 
to a revival of that true spirit of Charity which 
neither despises nor fears the nations of another 
creed and colour. 
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S. A. KAPADIA. 
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TAOIST TEACHINGS 


INTRODUCTION 

Thb hiatory of Taoist philosophy may be oob- 
Tepiently divided into tlu^ stages : the piimitivs 
stage, the stage of development, and the stage of 
degeneration. The first of these stages is only 
known to us through the medium of a single 
semi-hisiorioal figure, the philosopher Lao Tzu, 
whose birth is traditionally assigned to the year 
604 n.a. Some would place the beginnings of 
Taoism mooh earlier than this, and consequently 
regard Lao Tzu rather as an expounder than as 
the actual founder of the system ; just as Con* 
fnoianism—that is, a moral code based on filial 
piety and buttress^ by altruism and righteous* 
ness—may be stud to have fiouriehed long before 
Confucius. The two oases, however, are some¬ 
what dissimilar. The teachings of Lao Tzil, as 
preserved in the T<30 Ti Ching, are not such as 
one can easily imagine being handed down from 
generation to generation among the people at 
large. The principle on which they are based is 
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sunpla ©nougli, but their applioatiou to everyday 
lile is fiiirrounded by difBo^tiea. It ia hazaMous 
to assert that any great system of philosophy hae 
sprung from the brain of one man; hut the 
assertion is probably as true of Taoism as of any 
other body of speoulation. 

Condensed into a single phrase, the injunetios 
of Lao Tiix tc mankind is, “ Follow Nature.” 
This is a good practical equivalent for the Chinese 
expression, “ Get hold of Tao,” although “ Tao ” 
does not exaotly coneepond to the word Nature, 
as ordinarily used by us tc denote the sum of 
phenomena in this ever'ohanglng univeree. It 
seems to me, however, that the oonc^tion of 
Tao must have been reached, originally, through 
this ^annsl. Lao Xzfi, interpreting the plain 
facts of Nature before his eyes, concludes that 
behind hd> manifold workings there exists an 
ultimate Reality which in its essence is unfathom¬ 
able and unknowable, yet manifests itself in laws 
of unfailing regularity. To this Essential Princi¬ 
ple, this Power underlying the sensible phenomena 
of Nature, ho gives, tentatively and with hesita¬ 
tion, the name of Tao, “ the Way,” though fully 
r ftaliaing the inadequacy of any name to express 
the idea of that which is beyond ah power of 
oomprehension. 

A foreigner, imbued with Christian ideas, 
naturally feels inclined to substitute for Tao the 
term by which he is accustomed to denote the 
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Supreme iSeiog—God. But this Is only ad> 
miwrihlft if he ie pr^^d to use the term God ” 
in ft much broa&r eense than we find in either the 
Old or the New Tcstanient. That whioh chiefiy 
impresses the Taoist in the operations of Nature 
is their absolute impemonality. The inexorable 
law of cause and ef^t seems to him equally re> 
mored from active goodness or benerolenoe on the 
one hand, and from aotive evil or malevolence on 
the other. This is a fact whioh will hardly be 
disputed by any intelligent observer. It u when 
he begins to &aw inferences from it that the 
Taoist parts company from the average Christian. 
Belieriog, as he does, that the visible Universe is 
but ft manifestation of the invisible Power behind 
it, he feds justified in arguing from the known 
to the unknown, and concluding tha^ whatever 
Tao may be in itself (whioh is unknowable), it is 
oertunly not what we understand by a personal 
God—not a God endowed with the specific attri' 
butee of humanity, not even (and here we find a 
remarkable anticipation of Hegel) a c</nMou$ God. 
In other words, Tao transcends the illnsoiy and 
unreal distinctions on which all human systems 
of morality depend, for in it all virtues and vices 
ooalesoe into One. 

The Christian takes a different view ‘altogether. 
He prefers to ignore the facts which Nature shows 
him, or else he reads them in on arbitrary and 
one-sided manner. His Gjd, if no longer anthro- 
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pomorpbio, is undeniably anthiopo^thio. Ha 
is a person^ Baity, now loring and merciful, now 
irascible and je^ous, a Deity who is open to 
prayer and entreaty. With qualities such as 
these, it is diihcult to see how he can be regarded 
as ar^^ng but a glorified Alan. Which of these 
two Tiews'-the Taoist or the Christian—it is heat 
for mankind to hold, may he a matter of dispute. 
There oan be no doubt which is the more logical. 

The weakness of Taoism lies in its application 
to the conduct of life. Lao Tafi was not content 
to be a metaphysician merely, he aspired to be a 
practical reformer as well. It was man's business, 
he thought, to model himself as closely as possible 
on the great ISxemplar, Tao. It follows as a ' 
matter of course that his precepts are mostly of 
a negative order, and wc are straight to the 
doctrine dl Passivity or Inaction, which was 
bound to be fatally misvmderstood and perverted. 
Lao Tzfi’s teaching has reached us, if not in its 
original form, yet in much of its native purity, 
in the Tao TS Ohtnfi. One of the most potent 
arguments for the high antiquity of this mar¬ 
vellous little treatise is that it shows no decided 
trace of the corruption which is discernible in the 
second of oor periods, represented for us by the 
writings of Li^ Tzu and Chnang Tzu, I have 
called it the period of development because of 
the extraordinary quickening and blossoming of 
the buds of JjdfQ Tzfi's thought in the supple and 
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of those two philosophers. The 
canker, alas ! is already at the heart of the flower; 
bati so rich and luxuriant is the feast of colour 
before us that we hardly notice it as yet. 

Very little is known of our author beyond what 
he tells us himself. His full name was Lieb 
Yu-k‘ou, and it appears that he was living in the 
Ching State not long before the year 308 9 . 0 ., 
when the Prime Minister Tsfl Tang was 
in a revolutaon (see p, 100), He figures proxni' 
nently in the p^es ^ Chuang Txu, from whom 
we leam that he could “ ride upon the wind.” • 
the insufficient ground that he is not men¬ 
tioned by the historian Ssu-ma Oh^n, a certain 
critic of the Sung dynasty was led to declare 
that Lieh Tsfl was only a fictitious personage 
invented by Chuang TsiS, and ^at the treatise 
which passes under his name was a forgery of 
later times, This theory is rejected by the com¬ 
pilers of the great Catalogue of Ch'ien Lung’s 
Library, who represent the cream of Chinese 
soholai^p in the eighteenth century. Although 
Lieh Tzu's work has evidently passed through the 
hands of many editors and gathered numerous 
accretions, there remains a considerable nucleus 
which in all probability was committed to writing 
by Lieh Tzu’s immediate disciples, and is there* 
fore older than the genuine parts of Chuang 

* He ift Cbuc d«pioUd ia the dectsn oa the eerer of ihil 
▼olBme, Mkea from an Uhmrsted work on 
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Tra. THwe &re some obTiooa analogies between 
the two authors, and indeed a certain amount of 
matter common to both ; but on the whob lieh 
Tzu’s book bears an unmistakable impress of its 
own. The geniality of ita tone contraate with 
the somewhat hard brilliancy of Obuang TzH, and 
a certain kindly sympathy with the aged, the 
poor and the humble of this life, not ezchiding the 
brute creation, makes Itself felt throughout. 
The opposition between Taoism and Confucian¬ 
ism is not BO sharp as we find it in Chuang Tzfi, 
and Confucius himself is treated with much 
greater respect. This alone is strong eridence in 
favour of the priority of Lieh Tru, for there is no 
doubt that the breach between the two eystems 
widened as time went on. Lieh Tzii’s work is 
about half as long as Chuang Tt^’s, and is now 
divided into eight books. The seventh of these 
deals exclusively with the doctrine of the egoistio 
philosopher Yang Chu, and has therefore been 
omitted altogether from the present selection. 

Nearly all the Taoist writers are fond of parables 
and allegorical tales, but in none of them is this 
branch of literature brought to such perfection 
as in Lieh Tzfi, who euipasses Ohumig Tzfi himself 
as a master of anecdote. stories are almost 
invariably pithy and pointed. Many of them 
evince not only a keen sense of diamatio efiect, 
but real insight into human nature. Others may 
^pear fantastic ajxd somewhat wildfy imagina- 
$ 
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tiire. Th«#tory of the man who issued out of 
solid rooh (p. 50) is a typical one of class. 
It ends, however, with a streak of ironical humour 
which may lead us to doubt whether Lieh Tzn 
himself really believed in the possibility of tran* 
ecending natural laws. His soberer judgment 
appears in other passages, like tbe following: 
*' That which has life must by the law of its being 
come to an end; and the end can no more be 
avoided than the living creature help having 
been bom. So that he who hopes to perpetuate 
his life or to shut out death is deceived in his 
caloulations.'’ That leaves little doubt as to 
the light in which Lieh Tzu would have regarded 
the later Taoist speculations on the elisir of life. 
Perhaps the beet solution of the problem is the 
theory I have already mentioned: that the 
**Lie h Tzu*’ which we possess now, while con> 
taming a solid and authentic core of the Master^s 
own teaching, has been overlaid with much of 
the decadent Taoism of the age that foUowed. 

Of this third period little need be said here. 
It is represented in literature by the lengthy 
treatise of Huai-nan Teh, the spurious episodes 
in Lieh Tzh and Chuang l^h, and a host of minor 
writers, some of whom tried to pass off their 
works as tbe genuine relics of ancient sages. 
Chang Chan, an officer of the Banqueting Court 
under the Eastern Chin dynasty (fourth century 
a.n.}, is the author of the best commentary on 
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Lieh Tsu j extr«tfi from it, placed between in¬ 
verted commae, will be found in the following 
pages. In tKe time of Chang Chan, although 
Taoiflm as a pbiloBophioai system had bng run 
ite oogjse» its development into a national religion 
was only just beginning, and its subsequent 
influence on literature and art is hardly to be 
over-estimated. It supplied the elements of 
mystery, romance and o^our which were needed 
as a set-off against the uncompromising stiffness 
of the Confuoian ideal. Tor reviving and incor¬ 
porating in itself the floating mass of folklore ^ 
mythology which had come down from the earhest 
ages, as weU as for the many exquisite creations 
of its own fancy, it deserves the lasting gratitude 
of the Chinese people. 
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BOOK I 

coauoooNT 

OuB Master tieh Tzfl dwelt on a plot of groimd 
in the Ching State for forty yeajs, end no man 
know him for what ho wae. The Prince, bia 
Mimsters, and all the State officials looked upon 
him aa one of the oommon herd. A time of 
dearth fell upon the State, and he was preparing 
“^grate to Wei, when his diseiplea said to him ; 

Now that our Master is going away without 
any prospect of returning, we hare ventured to 
approach you, hoping for instruction- Are there 
no words from the hps of Hn-Ch‘iu Tzu-iin that 
you can impart to us ? ” Lieh Tzu smiled and 
said: “Do you suppose that Hu Tad dealt in 
words 1 However. I will try to repeat to you 
what my Master said on one occasion to Po-hvin 
Mou-jdn. 

A i^»*di9eiple. Out of modesty, Li»h Trt doei not aay 
Chet ths toMhiof ww ImpAiiod diroctiy to UmMlf, 

I was standing by and heard his words, which 
ran as follows : — 
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28 a Creatit^ Prinoiple v^<ih u itself 
uzicreated ; there is e Principle of Change which 
is itself nnchangiDg. The Uncreated is able to 
create life ; the Unchanging is able to effect 
change, lhat which is pr^uced cannot but 
continue producing ; that which is e^ved cannot 
but continue evolving. Hence there is constant 
production and constant evolution. The law of 
constant production and of constant evolution at 
no time ceases to operate. 

ooramnUitor SK78 : whioh ii oae« fnroJred in 

th« d«atut 7 of living thinge ona Mver be enruhilntod." 

So is it with the Tin and the Yang, so is it with 
the Pout Seasons. 

IlM Yin nod the Ysng ibe Poritive and Kegntire 
0 Prinelplee of Knture, ftiteraftte)7 predominating in doy and 
night. * 

The Uncreated wo may sunnise to be Alone in 
itself. 

" The Supremo, ibo Non*B&gODdered*—how oa& ito MsUt; 
be proved t We eao only euppoee tha« it ia myetohanaly 
One, without beginning end without end.’* 

The Unchanging goes to and fro, and its range 
IB illimitable. We may surmise that it stands 
Alorte, and that its Ways are inexhaustible,' 

*'In the Book of the Yellow Emperor it is 
written : ‘ The Spirit of the Valley dies not; it 
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mfry be catted the lifystenous Peminine. The 
ieeuing-point of the Uyetericnie Feminme must be 
r^arded as the Boot of the Universe, Sub* 
sisting to all eternity, it oses its force without 
effort.’ 

^ Book of tbd YoUoff BropfiTor is ac loo^ oTtAat, but 
tho ftbove paw a g o is now moorpocafied in tba Tac Ti Ofiinff, 
and at47ibut«d to Lao Tft. 

“ That, then, which engenders all things is itself 
linen gendered; that by which all things are 
evolved is itself untouched by evolution. Self- 
engendered and self-evolved, it has in itself 
the elemejits of substance, appearance, wisdom, 
strength, dispersion and cessation. Yet it would 
be a mistake to call it by any one of these names.*’ 
• « « 

• 

The Master Lieh Tz^ said : The inspired men 
of old regarded the Yin and the Yang as the 
cause oi the sum total of Heaven and Earth. 
But that which has substance is engendered from 
that which is devoid of substance ; out of what 
then were Heaven and Earth engendered ? 

'' llioy w«re ezigeadeitd out of uothiag, a&d o&ma into 
oxisUnoo of therrtMlvoe.’* 

" Hence we say, there is a great Principle of 
Change, a great Origin, a great Beginning, a great 
Primordial Simplicity. In the great Change 
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eu'bdtauce U not yet manifest. In the great 
Origin lies the beginning of snbstance. the 
great Beginning, liee the beginning of material 
form. 

"After t)i« BsperMioi) of tbe Tin end tlie Vac;, when 
cIasms of obJeoU asmrw their fonni.” 

In the great Simplicity lies the beginning of 
essential qualities. When substance, form and 
essential qualities are stlU indietinguishably 
blended tc^ether it is called Chaos. Chaos means 
that all things are chaotically interm iaced and not 
yet separated from one another. The purer and 
lighter elements, tending upwards, made the 
Heavens ; the grosser and heavier elements, 
tending downward, made the Earth. Substance, 
harmonipusly proportioned, became Man; and, 
Heaven and Earth containing thus a spiritual 
element, all things were evolv^ and produced,*' 
* • • 

The Master Lieb Teh said: “ Tho Tlrtue of 
Heaven and Earth, the powers of the Sage, and 
the uses of the myriad things in Creation, are 
not perfect in every direction. It is Heaven's 
fonotion to produce life and to spread a canopy 
over it. It is Earth’s function to form materi^ 
bodies and to support them. It is the Sage’s func* 
tion to teach others and to indcence them for good. 
It is the function of created things to conform 
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to th«r proper nature. That being to, there are 
things in which Earth may excel, th<m^ they lie 
outside the scope of Heaven j matters in which 
the Sage has no concern, thoxigh they afford free 
play to others. For it is clear that that which 
imparts and broods over life cannot form and 
support material bodies ; that which forms and 
supports material bodies cannot teach and in¬ 
fluence for good ; one who teaches and influences 
for good cannot run counter to natural instincts ; 
that which is fixed in suitable environment does 
not travel outside its own sphere. Therefore the 
Way of Heaven and Barth will be either of the 
Yin or of the Yang; the teaching of the Sage 
will be either of altruism or of righteouenese ; 
the quality of created objects will be either soft 
or hard. All these conform to their proper nature 
and cannot depart from the province assiffned 
to them.’’ 

• • * 

On one hand, there is life, and on the other, 
there is that which produces life ; there is form, 
and there is that which imparts form ; there is 
sound, and there is that which causes sound ; 
there is colour, and there is that which causes 
colour; there is taste, and there is that which 
causes taste. 

The source of life is death; but that which 
produces life never comes to an end. The origin 
of form is matter; but that which imparts form 
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no matari&I dzisience. The genniB of Bound 
lies in the sense of hearing ; but that wbioh 
causes sound is noTer audible to the ear. The 
source of colour is vision ; but that vbich pro¬ 
duce colour never manifests itself to the eye. 
The origin of taste lies in the palate; but wt 
which causes taste is never perc^ved by that 
sense. AH these phenomena are function s of the 
principle of Inaction. 

Wu W«*, IfiMtion, btt« steads £m the iMrt, ujMhsfigmS 
Tm. 


To be at will either bright or obeoure> soft 
or hard, short or long, round or square, alive 
or dead, hot or cold, buoyant or sinking, treble or 
bass, present or ab^nt, black or white, sweet or 
bitter, fetid or fragrant r^his it is to be devoid 
of knowledge, yet all-knowlng, destitute of 
power, yet alt-poweriul. 

fiuoh ie Tee. 


¥• 9 

On his journey to Wei, the Master Lieh Tsd 
took a meal by the roadside. His followers 
espied an old skull, and pulled aside the under* 
growth to show it to him. Turning to his disciple 
Po Ping, the Master said: That skull and I 
both know that there is no such thing as absolute 
life or death. 
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"If we regvd oweelTM as ausiaff the road of 

evolution, tb^ 1 am alive and ^ is dead. looked at 
from the ftAndpqiot of the Absolute, since there is no su<^ 
frind^ ae life in itself, it follows that there oan be ao 
auob v^ ing as death." 

This knowledge U better than all your methods 
oi proloDgisg^e. a more potent eouroe of happi- 
neas than Any other." 

a • * 

In the Book of the Yellow Emperor it is 
written : " Sabstance eet in motion does not en¬ 
gender eubetance, but shadow; sound set in 
motion does not engender sound, but echo." 

See note on p. 19. Tbie paesage doea not ooour in the 
Tac Ti 

Without motion there is no generation. Being 
takes its rise out of Kot-Being. That which has 
shape and substance must come to an end. 
HeaTen and Earth, then, hare an end, e^en as 
we aH have an end. But whither the end leads 
us is unknown. 

"When there is oooglemeration, substance comes into 
beina; when there is dispersion, it oomee to an end. That 
IS what we mortals mean beginnh^ and end. fiut a]- 
(hou^ for ns. in a etete of con^omeration. tbie oondeoMtloQ 
of suHteaee ooastitutee a beginning, and its ^spernoo an 
end, trcm the standpoint of dispersion. It is void and calm 
that constitute the beginning, and oondensetion of subetence 
the* end. Eenoe there k perpetual altemation in wfaat 
eonstituMs beginning and end. and tho underlying TTutb ie 
ibst there is neither any beginning nor any end M eli." 
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Tile course of evolution ends wiier^ it started, 
without a beginning; it finishes up where it 
began, in Not^Being. 

A pvftdoxiofrl wap el eteting that there 10 no beginiuos 
and no ends 


That which has life retums again into the 
Lifeless; that which has substance returns again 
into the Insubstantial. This, that 1 call the 
Lifeless, is not the original Xdfelessness. This, 
that I call the Insubstantial, is not the original 
Insubstantiality. 


*'Tbat vliicJi ia hare tanned tiia Lifaleefl haa formerly 
poe ne ae d Ule, and aubeeQuontly paised into the extinction 
of death, whareea the ori^nal Ufaloeaneae Irom the beginning 
knewa Doithcr life nor axtinotios.*’ We have here again tlio 
diihaotioo betwean the imchanging Ufe*givjng ftlociple 
(Tao), which !■ itaeU without Ula, and the Utdog things them* 
aelvM. which era la a oosatant proooae of evolution. 

That which has life must by the law of its 
being come to an end ; and the end can no more 
he avoided than the Uring creature can help 
having been born. So that he who hopes to 
perpetuate his life or to shut out death is de^ 
oeived in his calculations. 

The spiritual element in man is allotted to him 
by Heaven, his corporeal frame by Earth, The 
part that belongs to Heaven is ethereal and 
dispersive, the part that belongs to Earth is 
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dense and tending te coi^omeration. When tLe 
spirit parts irom the body, each of theee olemente 
retains to ite proper pl^e. That is why disem> 
bodied spirits are called huei, which means 
“ returning,’^ that is, returning to their true 
dwelling-place. 

" Tbft MgioA of the Greet Void.” 

The Yellow Emperor said: “ If roy spirit returns 
through the gates whence it came, and my bones 
go back to the source from which they sprang, 
where does the Ego continue to exist! " 

* « • 

Between bis birth and his latter end, man 
passes throagh four chief stages of development: 
^infancy, adolescence, old age and death. In 
infancy, the vital force is concentrated, the will 
is simple, and the general harmony of the system 
is perfect. External objects produce no injurious 
impression, and to the moral nature nothing can be 
added. In adolescence, the animal passions are 
wildly exuberant, the heart is filled with rising 
desires and preoccupations. The man is open to 
attack by the objects of sense, and thus bis moral 
nature becomes enfeebled. In old age, his desires 
and preoccupations have lost tbeir keenness, and 
the bodily frame seeks for repose. Ertemal objects 
no'longer hold the first place in his r^fard. In 
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this sUte> though not attamirg to thf> perfection 
of infano^i he is already different fnijcn what be 
was in adolescence. In death, he comes to his 
rest, and returns to the Absolute. 

• « • 

Confucius was traTslIing once over Mount T'ai 
when he caught sight of an aged man roaming 
in the wilds. He was clothed in a deerskin, girded 
with a rope, and was singing as he played on a lute. 
“My friend,'* srud Confucius, “what is it that 
makes you so happy 1 “ The old man replied : 
“ I have a great de^ to make me happy. God 
created all things, and of all His creations man 
is the noblest. It has fallen to my lot to be a 
man: that is xuy first ground for happiness. Then , 
there is a distinction between male and female, 
the former being rated more highly than the 
latter. Therefore it is better to be a male ; and 
since 1 am one, t have a second ground for 
happiness. Furthermore, some are bom who 
never behold the snn or the moon, and who 
never emerge from their swaddling'clothes. Bnt 
I have already walked the earth for the space of 
ninety years. That U my third ground for 
happiness. Poverty Is the normal lot of the 
sebdat, death the appointed end for all human 
beings. Abiding in the normal state, <md reach' 
ing at last the appointed end, what is there 
that should make me unhappy ? “ “What an 
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excellent it is,” cried Confnclus, *'to be 
able to eource of consolation m oneself ( ” 

■ « # 

TzH Kung was tired of philosophy, and confided 
his feelings to Confucius, saying: I yevn for 
rest.” Confucius replied: “ In life there ie no 
rest.” 


" To toil ia &iuddu« plftooixis for th« fututo, to il&vo ia 
bolSMinj up the bodil7 lnix»—tbe«» $n the buameB«M <A 


Zs rest, then, nowhere to be found ? ” '* Oh, 
yes I ” r^ed Confucius ; “ look at all the graves 
in the wilds, all the vaults, all the tombs, ail the 
funeral urns, and you may know where rest is to 
be found/’ Great, indeed, is Death I ” ex¬ 
claimed TxQ Kung. ” It gives rest to the noble- 
hearted, and causes the base to cower.” ” You 
are right,” said Confucius. “Men feel the joy 
of life, but do not realise its bitterness. They 
feel the weariness of old age, bnt not its peaceful¬ 
ness. They think of the evils of death, but not 
of the repose which it confers." 

• • * 

Yen Tsu said : ” An oscellont thing was Death 
in the eyee of the aucionis. It gives rest to the 
good, and subdues the wicked. Death ia the 
boundary-line of virtue. 

ThM (A. Oettb sboUihea &U 4 rtifioisl and tomportfr 
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dwtinotaoiis bei««en go&d 4nd evil, ^ob onJ? hold good iu 
thid wotid of reUbvitj. * ^ 

"Tile enoieuce spoke of the dead as huei-jen 
(men who hare retarned). Sut if the dead are 
men who hare returned, the living are men on a 
jonrney. Those who are on a journey and think 
not of returning have cot thomselvee off from 
their home. Should any one man out himself off 
from his home, he would incur universal reprobs' 
tion. But all mankind being homeless, there is 
none to see the error. Imagine one who leaves 
his native village, separates himself from all his 
kith and kin, dissipates his patrimony and 
wanders away to tho four comers of the earth, 
never to return :—what manner of man is this 1 
The world will surely set him down as a pro* 
ffigate and a vagabond. On the other h^d, 
imagine one who clings to respectability and the 
things of this life, holds cleverness and capacity 
in high esteem, builds himself up a reputation, 
and plays ^e braggart amongst his fefiew men 
without knowing where to stop :—what manner 
of man, once more, is this 1 The *world will 
surely look upon him as a gentleman of great 
wisdom and counsel. Both of these men have 
lost their way, yet the world will consort with the 
one, and not with the other. Only the Sage 
knows with whom to consort and from whom to 
hold aloof.’* 
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" He ooMoji}« with theee who regard ]ile and death merel; 
ae waldng ani atcepiog, and holds aloof Irom those who ere 
steeped in forbViuloeaa of their return.*’ 

■ a • 

YQ Hslung said : Srolution is nevet-endicig. 
But who c&n perceire the secret prooessee oi 
Hed.Ten and Earth ? Thus, things that are 
diminished here are augmented there; things 
that are made whole in one place sufier loss in 
another. Diminution and augmentation, fullness 
and decay are the constant accompaniments of 
life and death. They alternate in continuous 
suooession, and we are not conscious of any 
isteiwal. The whole body of spiritual substance 
progresses without a pause; the whole body 
of material substance sufiers decay without 
intermiaaion. But we do not perceiTe the process 
of completion, nor do we perceive the prooeas of 
decay. Man, likewise, from birth to old age 
becomes something different every day in face 
and form, in wisdom and in conduct. His 
skin, his nails and his hair are continually growing 
and continually perishing. In infancy and child' 
hood there is no stopping nor respite ;^ni change. 
Though imperceptible while it is going on, it 
may be verifed afterwards if we wait.** 

« « « 

There was once a man in the Ch 4 State who was 
so afraid the univecse would collapse and fall to 
pieces, leaving his body without a lodgment, 


so 
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tb&t be Qonld neither sleep nor e^ Another 
man, pitying his distress, went to ei^hten him. 
“Heaven,'’ he emd, "is nothing more than 
an accumolation of ether, and there is no place 
where ether is not. Frocesaefi of contraction and 
expansion, inspiration and expiration are con- 
tinnally taking place up in the heavens. Why 
then should yon be afr^ of a ooUapse ? ” The 
man said: “It is true that Heaven is an ao- 
cumulation of ether; but the sun, the moon, 
and the stM?—will they not fall down upon us ? ” 
His informant replied: “Sun, moon and stars 
are likewise only bright lights within this mass 
of ether. Even supposing they were to fall, they 
could not possibly harm us by their impact.'* 
“ But what if the earth should fall to pieces 1 ” 
“The earth,” replied the other, “is merely an 
agglomeration of matter, which fills and blooks 
up the four comers of space. There is no part 
of it where matter is not. All day long there is 
constant treading and tramping on the surface of 
the earth. Why then should you he afraid of its 
falling to pieces ? ” Thereupon the man was 
relieved of his fears and rejoiced exceedingly. 
And his instructor was also joyful and easy in 
mind. Bnt Ch’ang Lu Tzu laughed at them 
both, saying; “ Bambows, clouds and mist, wind 
and rain, the four seasons—these are perfected 
forms of accumulated ether, and go to make up the 
heavens. Moon tains and clifis, rivers and seas, 
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metals and rocks, fire aikd timber-^theee are per- 
feoted forfi^ oi agglomerated matter, and con> 
etitute the ^arth. Knowing these facte, who 
can say that they will never be destroyed ? 
Heaven and earth form only a small speck in 
the midst of the Void, hut they are the greatest 
things in the sum of Being. This much is certain : 
even as their nature is hard to fathom, hard to 
understand, so they will he slow to pass away, 
alow to oome to an end. He who fears lest they 
should suddenly fall to pieces is assuredly vary 
far from the truth. He, on the other hand, who 
says that they will never be destroyed has also 
not reached the right solution. Heaven and 
earth must of neoesaty pass away, but neither 
will revert to destruction apart from the other. 

The speaker meani that tboofh t])er» is ao immediate 
dan^ of a coUeM. it is oertaio chat our univeree must 
otev the natural law el diriotesratlon, ead at some distant 
date disappear altogether. But the proe^ ol decay will be 
BO gradual as Ce be iznparcsptiUa 

Who, having to face the day of disruption, would 
not be alarmed t 

The Master Lieh Tsu beard of the discussion, 
and smiling said; "He who maintains that 
Heaven and earth are destructible, and he who 
upholds the contrary, ore both equally at fault, 
Whether they are destructible or not is something 
we can never know, though one may hold this 
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view and aaotlier tliat. The living and tlia dead, 
the going and the coming, know ndilii^ of each 
other’s state- Whether deefcnicticJh awaits the 
world or no, why should I trouble my head 
about it 1 ” 

« « « 

Mr. Kuo of the Cb‘i State was very rioh, while 
Mr. Haiang of the Sung State was very poor- 
The latter travelled from Sung to Ch'i and asked 
the other for the secret of his prosperity. Mr. 
Kuo told him. “It is because I am a good 
thief,” he said. “The first year I began to he a 
thief, I had just enough. The second year, I had 
ample. The third year, I reaped a great harveat. 
And, in course of time, I found myself the owner 
of whole villages and istricte.” Mr- Hsiang was 
overjoyed j he understood the word “ thief ” in 
its literal sense, but he did not understand the 
true way of becoroing a thief. Accordingly, he 
climbed over walls broke into housee, grab¬ 
bing everything he oould see or lay bands upon. 
But before very long his thefts brought him 
into trouble, and he was stripped even of what he 
had previously possessed. •Thinking that Mr. 
Kuo had basely deceived him, Hsiang went to him 
with a bitter oomplaint. “ Tell me,” said Mr. 
Kuo, “ how did you set about beii^ a thief 1 ” 
On leaning from Mr. Hsiang what happened, 
he cried out: “Alas end alack 1 You have been 
brought to this pass because you went the wrong 
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way to work. Now let me put you on the right 
tra^. We VI know that Heaven bae ita seaaone, 
and that earth has ite riches. Well; the thing a 
that I steal are the riches of Heaven and earth, 
each in their season—the fertilising rain-water from 
the clouds, and the natural products of mountain 
and meadow-land. Thus I grow my grain and 
ripen my crops, huild my walls and construct 
my tenement. From the dry land I steal 
winged and four-footed game, from the rivers I 
steal fish and turtles. There is nothing that I do 
not steal. For com and grain, clay and wood, 
hiids and beasts, fishes and tnr^ are all 
products of Nature. How can I olsdzn them aa 
mine 1 

It vill be oboervod that Ii«h Tail aoticipatet here, in a 
•mnevhet diSerect sensd, Froodhon’s ivnou* paradox: 
** 1a prepriitS o*«»t 1« roL** 

“ Yet; Stealing in this way from Providence, I 
bring on myself no retribution. Gold, jade, 
and precious stones, com, silk stufis, mid all 
manner of riches are simply appropriated by men. 
How can Providence be said to give them away ? 
Yet if we commit a crime in stealing them, who is 
there fo resent it 1 '* 

Mj. Hsiang, in a state of great perplexity, and 
fearing to be led astray a second tune 1^ Mr. 
Kuo, went ofi to consult Tung Kuo, a man of 
learning. Tung Kuo said to him: “Are you 
3 
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not already a in respect of ^oor ow body ? 
You are stealing the harmony of the Yin and the 
Yang in order to keep alire and to maintain your 
bodily forra. How much more, then, are you a 
thief with regard to external poeseesions I As¬ 
suredly, Heaven and earth cannot be dissociated 
from the myriad objects of Nature. To claim 
any one of these as your own betokens confusion 
of thought. Mr. Kuo’s thefts are carried out in 
a spirit of justice, and therefore bring no retribu¬ 
tion. Bui your thefts were earned out in a spirit 
of self-seeking and therefore landed you in 
trouble. Those who take possession of pro¬ 
perty, whether public or private, axe thieves. 


Sy “taldQg posseBSioa ei public property.” as we have 
Men. Ii«h Td roeenf atilMng the produeU oi Nature opes 
te aU^rain and the like. 


Those who abstain from taking property, public 
or private, are also thieves. 


** For no ooa can halp pomwiging a body, and no one oan 
heJp aoquirisg eoma property or other whi^ cannot be got 
rid oi with the beet will in the world. 8uoh thefts are na- 
oonsdous thefts.” 


The great principle of Heaven and e^h is to 
treat public property as such and private property 
as such. Knowing thia principle, which of us is a 
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thief, and ajt the a&me time which of ua is not a 
thief? ” 

$ 

Tb« object of this anecdote ia to impreea ua vith the ua* 
reality of mondane diatinotioo*. Teil ia not mnoh 

iatereated a the social aapeet of the quaetion. He is not aa 
advocate of oooiCDUiuam, aor does be rebel agalaet the 
eeuT5on«aeaee vie* that theft it a oriioe tvhioh must be 
puniehed. With bits, everything is Intended to lead up to 
the metaphysioal standpoint. 


f 




BOOK II 

TZZ YELLOW BUP2B0B 

The Yellow Emperor sat for fifteen years on the 
throne, and rejoiced that the Empire looked up 
to him ae its head. He w&s oareful oi his 
physioal well-being, sought pleasures for his ears 
and eyes, and gratihed his senses of smell and 
taste. Nevertheless, he grew melancholy in 
spirit, his complexion became sallow, and his 
sensations became dull and confused. Then, 
for a further period of fifteen years, be grieved 
that the Empire was in disorder; he summoned 
up ^ his intelligence, exhausted his resources 
oi wisdom and strength in trying to rule the 
people. But, in spite of all, Us face remained 
haggard and pale, and his sensations dull and 
confused. 

T)m praotioo of virtiw viU aot suoosed in 

MUblifthJng good goveromenC, buC oidy diMrgftam tb» 
•piriWaJ iMcutiM.’* 

Then the Yellow Emperor sighed heavily 
and said: “Hy fault Is want of moderation. 

se 
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The stsfier comes Irom over'atteQtioQ 

to my own seli, and the trouUes of the Empire 
from over-regulation in eTerythii^. ’* Thereupon, 
he threw up all hja eohemea, abandoned his 
ancestrd p^ace, dismissed hie attendants, 
removed all belle and written proclamations, 
out down the delioaoies cf his cu>e«ne, a nd retired 
to live at leisuie in private apartments attached 
to the Court. There bo fasted in heart, and 
brought hie body under control. 

PMting In hcui means Irooing onseolf from earthly 
deriree. atter vhieh. a«ya tl^e ooiomentocor, the body will 
nfttunUy he under oontrol. Actual atetentioa £rom iwd 
w ether forme of bodily mcrtifio&tioQ are oot intended. 
See Uutin^ «/ a 0h£n44t p, 71. 

For three months he abstained from personal 
intervention in government. Then he asleep 
in the daytime, and dreamed that he made a 
journey to the kingdom of Hua-hsu, situated 
I know not how many teas cf thousands of miles 
distant from the Chi State. It was beyond the 
reach of ship or vehicle or any mortal foot. 
Only the soul could travel so far. 

la ala^. tb« Aws or nirinial part of tfae aoul la luppoaod 
by tb» C^$«e to quit tho body. 

This kingdom was without head or ruler; 
it simply went on of itself. Its people were 
without desires or cravings ; they simply fol< 
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lowed tbedr natur&l mstinots. neither 

joy in life nor abhorrence of death; thns they 
came to no untimely ends. They felt neither 
attachment to eelf nor indif erenoe to others; 
thize they were exempt from love and hatred 
alike. They knew neither aversion from one 
course nor inclination to another; hence profit 
and loss existed not among them. AU were 
equally untouched by the emotions of love uid 
sympathy, of jealousy and fear. Water bad 
no power to drown them, nor fire to bum; 
cuts and blows caused them neither Injury nor 
pain, scratching or tickling could not make 
them itch. They bestrode the air ae though 
treading on solid earth; they were cradled in 
space as though resting in a bed. Clouds and 
mist obstructed not their vision, thunder-peals 
could not stun their ears, physical beauty dis* 
turbed not their hearts, mountains and valleys 
hindered not tbedr steps. They moved ^out 
like gods. 

When the Yellow Emperor awoke from bis 
dream, he summoned his three Ministers and 
told them what be had seen. ‘*For three 
months,” he said, ‘‘I have been living a life 
of leisure, fasting In heart, subduing my body, 
and casting about in my mind for ^e true 
method of nourishing my own life and regulating 
the lives of others. But I failed to discover 
the secret. 


THE KINGDOM OP HUA-HStJ 
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“ IC SB nrou to aotuiah ow'a owa lil«, wtoag to r«^ate 
thow oi oth^ No fttt«roEB to do ihia tbe U^t o( 
mtelL^oneo ofts bo suooMafuL’* 

Worn out, 1 fell asleep dieamed this dream. 
Now I know that the Perfect Way is not to be 
sought through the senses. This Way X know 
and hold within me, yet I cannot impart it to 
you. 

"I( tb& Wmy Oftrmot bo Bousbt tbrough the seiUM, it 
Manat be oocamuniaatod thrnigh tho eeneoa.*’ 

For twenty-eight years after this, there was 
great orderliness in the Empire, nearly equalling 
that in the kingdom of Hua-bsti. And when 
the Emperor ascended on high, the people 
bewtuled him for two hundred years without 
intermission. 

• ■ » 

Lieh Tzii had Lao Skang for his teacher, and 
Po Kao Tau for his friend. When he had fully 
mastered the system of these two philosophers, 
he rode home again on the wings of the w^. 

Cf. Ohvatig TzS, oh. I; " There wes Lieb 'Kd »g»ia, fie 
ooiUd ride upon the wind, end trevel wbithereoever he wished, 
lUyiag ftwey ei loss fifteen dajv.*' 


^n Shing heard oi this, and heosme his 
disciple. He dwelt with Lieh Tsii for many 
months without wlsiting his own home. While 
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bd was with him, ha begged to be izutiated into 
his secret arts. Ten times he asked, and each 
time leoerved no answer. Becoming impatient, 
Tin Shing announced his departnre, but lieh Tzu 
stall gare no sign. So Tin ShSng went away, 
but after many months bis mind was still un¬ 
settled, so he retamed and became his follower 
onoe more. Lieh Tzfl said to him: *‘Why 
this incessant going and coming t ” Tin Shdng 
replied: ‘'Some time ago, I sought instruction 
from you, Sir, but you would not tell roe any¬ 
thing. That made me Tejced with you. But 
now 1 have got rid of that feeling, and so I 
hare come again.” Lieh e^ : “ Formerly, 
I used to think you were a man of penetration, 
and hare you now fallen so low 1 Sit ^wn, 
and 1 will tell yon what I learned from my 
Master. After I had serred him, and enjoyed 
the friendship of Po Kao, for the space of th^ 
years, my mind did not venture to i^ect on 
right and wrong, my lips did not venture to speak 
of profit and loss. Then, fox the first time, my 
Master bestowed one glance upon me—and that 
was ah. 


“ Te b* ifi Mftliiy 6Dt«rt«4nins the idftu of profit aad lose, 
tbouffa without Teotora^ to ut(«r them, ie * eoM of bidiog 
OQc’e roMoizneat and barbourisg secret pueiona; hence o 
mere glance wm vouohMfsd.” 


At the end of five years a change had taken 
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place; mx snind wae reflecting on right and 
wrong, and my Upa weie apeaking of profit and 
lo86. Then, for the first time, my Master relaxed 
hie countenanoa smiled. 

" Ri^t and wroeg. profit and loae, aro tiie fixod prineiplM 
povaihna in the world of oeuo. To l»i the mjnd rofleot oa 
wbu ft wfU, to let the ^ uKer what they pteaae, and not 
prujaegly bottle it up in one'a breut, so that the internal 
and tha external may heoome as one. la sUU not ao ffo^ as 
passing b^oad the boonds of aelf sod abeiaining koq ail 
manifestaOofi. Tbia first sten Kowsvor, pleased the Uaster 
and oaused him to give e smils.’* 

*'At the end of eeren years, there was another 
change. 1 let my mind reflect on what it would, 
but it no longer occupied iteelf with right and 
wrong. 1 let my Ups niter whateoerer they 
pleaM, but they no longer apoke of profit and 
loss. Then, at last, my Master led me in to dt 
on the mat beside him. 

''The question is, how to br^ the mifid into a state o( 
ealzD, in whioh tbsrs is no tbmking or mental activity ; bow 
to Imp tbs lipa aileat, with only natural iahalatioa and 
exhalation going on. If you give yonreeU up to menial 

K eeiioa, right and wrong will cease to exist; if the lipa 
w thoir natural law they kiow net profit or lose. Their 
ways agreeing, Uaster and friend aai si^ by ajde with him 
on the sane seat. That was tody aa it shoiJd be." 

*‘At the end of nine years my mind gave 
free rein to ite reflections, my mouth free passage 
to ite ^>eech. Of right and wrong, profit and 
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loB9, I bad no knowledge, either afi touobing 
loyeeli or othen. 1 knew neither that the Master 
was my mBtnictor> nor that the other man was 
my friend. Internal and External were blended 
into Unity. After that, there was no distinction 
between eye and ear, ear and nose, nose and 
mouth: ^ were the same. Mj mind was 
frozen, my body in dissolution, my flesh 
bonee all melted together. 1 was wholly un< 
oonsoioua of what my body was resting on, or 
what was under my feet. I was home this way 
and that on the wind, like dry chaff or leaves 
falling from a tree. In fact, I ^ew not whether 
the wind was riding on me or X on the wind. 
Now, you have not spent one whole season in 
yonr teacher’s house, and yet yon have lost 
patience two or three times alre^y. Why, at 
tbia rate, the atmosphere will never support 
an atom of your body, and even the earth will 
be unequal to the weight of one of 3 ^ur limbs I 

^0 ooly my io eth«TMJiM the body being to ptixge the 
miad ol ita pewioni. 

How can you expect to walk in the void or to 
be chariot^ on the wind 1 ” 

Hearing this, Yin ShSng was deeply ashamed. 
He could hardly trust hmseli to breathe, and 
it was long ere he ventured to utter another 
word. 
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Mr- Poi^ had & eon named Tzri Hua, who 
Bi2ccep9ded in aohieving greab fame as aA ex> 
ponant of the hlact art, and the whole kingdom 
bowed down before him- Ee was in high 
favour with the Prince of Chin, taking no office 
but etandii^ on a par with the three Hiniatexa 
of State. Any one on whom he turned a partial 
eye was marked out for distinction ; while those 
<rf whom he spoke unfavourably were forthwith 
bimisiied. People thronged his ball in the same 
way as they went to Court. Tzu Hua used to 
encourage his followers to contend amongst 
themselves, so that the clever ones were always 
bullying the slow-witted, and the strong riding 
ton^-shod over the weak. Though this 
suited in blows and wounds being dealt before 
his eyes, he was not in the habit of troubling 
about it. Day and night, this sort of ^hing 
served as an amusement, and practically became 
a onstom in the State. 

One day, Ho Shfaig and Tzu Po, two of Fan’s 
leading disciples, set ofi on a journey and, after 
traversing a stretch of wild country, they put up 
for the night in the hut of an old peasant named 
Shang Chiu K‘ai. During the night, the two 
travellers conversed together, spef^ing of Tail 
Ena’s reputation and induence, his power over the 
fortunes of others, and how he could make the 
rich m^ poor and the poor m a n rich. Now, 
Shang Chin was living on the border of 
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atarrfttlon. He hed crept round gander the 
window oTerheard this conTersation. Ao 
cordinglyi iae bonowed some proTlsious and, 
shouldering his basket, set oS for Tzu Hua’e 
eetabliehment. This man's followers, howerer, 
were a worldly set, who wore silken garments and 
rode in high carriages and stalked about with their 
noses in &e air. Seeing that Sbai^ Ch^iu K‘ai 
was advanced in years and deficient in strength, 
with a weather-beaten face and olothes of no 
particular out, they one and all despised him. 
Soon he became a regular target for their insults 
and ridicule, being hustled about and slapped on 
the back and what not. Shang Chiu K‘iu, how¬ 
ever, never showed the least annoyanoe, and at 
last the disciples, having exhausted their wit on 
him in this way, grew tir^ of the fun. So, by way 
of a jest, they took the old man with them to the 
top if a clifi, and the word was passed round that 
whosoever dared to throw himself over would 
be rewarded with a hundred ounces of silver. 
There was an eager response, and Shang Ohlu 
K‘ai, in perfect good faith, was the first to leap 
over the edge. And lo I he was wafted down 
to earth like a bird on the wing, not a bone or 
muscle of his body being hurt. Mr. Fan’s dis¬ 
ciples, regarding this as a lucky chance, were 
merely surprised, but not yet moved to great 
wonder. Then ^ey pointed to a bend in the 
foaming river below, saying: There is a 
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precioufl p^l at the bottom of that river, which 
oan be haa for the diving.” Shacg Ch'iu £‘ai 
again acted on their soggeetion and plunged in. 
And when he came out, enre enough he held a 
pearl in his hand. 

Then, at last, the whole company began to 
suspect the truth, and Tzu Hua gave orders that 
an urraj of costly viauda and silhen raiment 
should be prepared; then suddenly a great fire 
was kindled round the pile. you oan walk 
through the midst of these flames,” he said, 
‘*you are welcome to keep what you can get of 
th^e embroidered stufig, be it mnch or little, as 
a reward.” Without moving a muscle of Ms 
face, Shang Chiu El'ai walked straight into the 
fire, and came back again with Ms garments 
unaoiled and hie body nnsinged. 

Mr. Fan and his disciples now realised that he 
was in possession of Tao, and all began to make * 
their a^ogiea, saying : “ We did not know, Sir, 
that you had Tao, and were only playing a trick 
on you. We insulted you, not knowing that you 
were a divine man. You have exposed our 
stupidly, our deafness and oux blindness. Hay 
we venture to ask what the Great Seoret is ? 

'* Seoret 1 hare none," replied Shang Ch‘iu K‘ai. 

" Even in.my own mind I have zro due as to the 
real cause. Nevertheless, there is one point in 
it all which I most try to explain to you. A 
short time ago, Sir, two disciples of yours came 
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ftnd pT 2 t up for the night in my but. 1 he&rd 
them estolling the power of Mr. Fan, and bow 
he was able to make or znar people*8 fortunes, 
making the rich man poor and ^e poor man rioh. 
I beliered this implicitly, and as the distance was 
not very great I came hither. Haring airired, 
I unieeeiTedly accepted as true all the statements 
made by yoni disciples, azui was only afraid lest 
the opportunity knight never come of putting 
them triumphantly to the proof. 1 knew not 
what part of space my body occupied, nor yet 
where danger lurked. My mind was simply One, 
and mateiial objects thus offered no resistance. 
That is all. But now, having discovered that 
your disciples were deceiving me, my inner man 
ZB thrown into a state of doubt and perplexity, 
while outwardly my senses of sight eiid hearing 
te^assert themselves. When I refect that 1 have 
just had a providential escape from being drowned 
and burned to death, my heart within me freetee 
with horror, and my limbs tremble with fear. I 
shall ziever again have the course to go near 
water or fire.” 

From that time forth, when Mr. Fan’s disciples 
happened to zneet a beggar or a poor horse-doctor 
on the road, so far from jeering at him, they 
would aotnalfy dismount md offer him a humble 
salute. 

Tsai Wo heard this story, and told it to Con¬ 
fucius, “Is this so strange to yon ? ” was the reply. 
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“ Tho man of perfect faith can extend his influ enc e 
to inanimate frhinga and diaembcdied spirite ; be 
can move he&yen and earth, and fly to the bi t 
car d i nal points without encountering any hind¬ 
rance. 

Compare tbe tamiliar paaa|o in the Bible {Bfeti. xrii. 20). 

Hie powers ere not confined to walking in 
perUone places and paesicg through water fire. 

If Shang ChTu £'ai, whose belief was false»found 
no obstacle in external matter, how much more 
certainly will that be so when both parties are 
equally sinoere! Toung man, hear hhia jjx mind.” 

la ShtagJ^'ia oam, tbotub be hhSMU was siaccrc, 
hia Hue vaa mardy bd ImpoBtor. 

The Keeper of Animals under King Hsuan, of 
the Chou dyz^ty, bad an assistant named Liang 
Tang, who was skilled in the management of 
wild birds uid beaeta. When he fed them in 
theix p6krk*enolosnre, all the animals showed 
themselvea tame and tractable, although they 
comprised tigers, wolvee, eagles p cd ospreys. 
Male and female freely propagated their kind, 
and their numbers multiplied. 

Tbs difficult/ of seCtisB wild aaimBli to brsod in oaptivit/ 

t* WBll'kDown to uCuxolisCe. 
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The difierent speoies lived promisctioiuly to¬ 
gether, they never clawed zu>c bit dne another. 

The King was eiraid lest this rnan’e secret 
shoold die with him, and commanded him to 
impart it to the Keeper. So Liemg Yang appeared 
before the Keeper and eaid: am only a 

humble servant, and have really nothing to 
impart. I fear the King haa been leadii^ yon 
to erpect some mysterious secret. With regard 
to my method of feeding tigers, all 1 have to say 
is this : when yielded to, tl^y ate pleased ; when 
opposed, they are angry. Snob is the natural 
disposition of all living creatures. But neither 
their pleasure nor their anger is manifested with¬ 
out a cause. Both are really excited by oppo¬ 
sition. 

Afigsr du«otiy. plMsord indinotl^, owing to tbo natural 
rsMQoa wbm the oppoeitioa ia ovareoma. 


"Itt feeding tigers, then, 1 avoid giving them 
either live animal or whole oaroassee, leet in the 
former case the act of killing, in the latter the 
act of tearing them to pieces, should excite them 
to fury. Agwn, I time their periods of hunger 
and repletion, and I gain a full understanding of 
the causes of their anger. Tigers are of a diSerent 
species £rom m^, bat, like him, they are docile 
with those who treat them kindly, though they 
will show fight when their lives are attacked. 
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But 1 do not tKinfc of opposing them and thus 
provoking their anger; neither do 1 humour them 
and thioe cause tlmm to feel pleased. Bor this 
loeling of pleasure will in time he succeeded hy 
anger, just as anger miist invariablj he succeeded 
by pleasure. Keiths of these states hits the 
proper mean. Hence it is my aim to be neither 
antagonistic nor compliant, so that the A.niTnfl.lfl 
rega^ me as one of themselves. Thus it happens 
that they walk about the park without regrettii^ 
the tall forests and the broad marshes, and rest 
in the enclosure without yearning for the lonely 
mountmns and the dark valleys. Such is the 
effect of using one’s common sense.” 

• • • 

There was once a man, a sailor by profeesLon, 
who was very fond of sea-gulls. E^ry morning 
he went into the sea and swam about in their 
midst, at which times a hundred gulls and more 
would constantly £ock about him. 

** Cr««.tanfi an aot ahv of * idioxfi th«; teal to ba io 
manta] and bodilv harinoo7 with bhamselvsa.*’ 

One day his father sud to him : I am told that 
sea-gulis swim about with you in the water. 1 
wish yon would catch one or two for me to make 
pets of.” On the following day, the sailor went 
down to the sea as usual, but lo ( the guBs only 
wheeled about in the air and would not alight. 

4 
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«&a diitorbafioe in bit imndi tooom^ftoied by » 
obuge is bis outward deueturour t thw th^ birds bsoasio 
ooBseioas of tbs fact tbst be ma a humas baiag. Bow couJd 
tbsir iaitiact be deosivad T " 

■ « ■ 

Cbao Hsiang Tzu led out a compai^ oi a 
hundred thousand men to hunt in the Central 
Mountains. They dropped sparks in the under¬ 
growth, which set fire to the whole forest, and 
the glow of the flames was visible for a hundred 
mllee around. Suddenly a man appeared, emerg¬ 
ing from a rooky olifl, 

Tbtt is to s», ps4BiiiB nurecslrasl; out of tbs actuai ttoos 
ItsaU. 

and was seen to hover in the air amidst the flames 
and the smoke. Everybody took him for a 
disembodied spirit. When Uie fire had passed, 
he walked quietly out, and showed no trace of 
having been through the ordeal. Hsiang Tzn 
marvelled thereat, and detained him for the 
purpose of careful ezamination. In bodily form 
he was undoubtedly a man, possessing the seven 
ohannels of sense, besides which his breathing 
and his voice also proclaimed him a man. So 
the prince inquired what secret power it was that 
enabled him to dwell in rook and to walk tbrongh 
fire. “What do you mean by took ? ” replied 
the man; “ what do you mean by fire ? ” Hsiang 
Xzu said : “ What yon just now came out of is 
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rock i wli»t 70 U jnst now walked through is 
fixe.*’ “ I loow Dothisg of them,” replied the 
man. 

It VM tkif of unoeaaolouifiOM tbot oaoblod hfA 

t« porfons th« aboTe 

The incident came to the ears of Mat^^uis Wdn 
oi the Wei State, who spoke to Tzi^ Hsia about it. 
saying : “ What an extraordinary man this mast 
be I ” “From what I have h^rd the Master 
say,” replied Tzn Hsia, “the man who achieres 
hiraony with Tao enters into dose unison with 
external obfecte, and none of them has the power 
to harm or hinder him. Passing through solid 
metal or stone, walking in the midst of £ie or on 
the surface of water—all these things become 

C iible to him.” “ Why, my friend.” aeked the 
quis, “cannot you do all this ? ” “I hare 
not yet succeeded,” said Tzu Hsia, “ in cleaxksiug 
my heart of impurities and discarding wisdom. 
1 can only dnd leisure to discnss the matter in 
» tentative fashion.” “And why,” pursued the 
Marquis, “does not the Master hlmWlf perfonn 
these feats t ” “ The Msster,” replied Tau Hsia. 
“ is able to do theee things, hut he Is also able to 
refrain from doing them.” Which answer hugely 
delighted the Marquis. 

s « • 

There may be similarity in understanding 
without similarity in outwaM form. There may 

210C2 
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also be similarity in form witbont aimilarity in 
understanding. The Sage embraces similarity 
of understanding and pays no regard to similarity 
of form. The world in general is attracted by 
similarity of form, but remains indifferent to 
similarity of understanding- Those creatures 
that ramble them in shape they love and 
consort with; th(^ that differ from them in 
shape they fear and keep at a distance. The 
creature that has a skeleton seven feet long» 

Ths OhiztMe foot at that time bains ec^darably shorter 
thaa ouri. 


hands differently shaped from the feet, hair on 
its head, and an oven set of teeth in its jaws, and 
walks erect, is called a man. But it does not 
follow that a man may not have the mind of a 
brute. Even though this be the case, other men 
will still recognise him as one of their own species 
in virtue of his outward form. Creatures which 
have wings on the back or horns on the head, 
serrated teeth or extensile telons. which ffy over¬ 
head or run on all fours, are called bir^ and 
beasts. But it does not follow that a bird or a 
beset may not have the mind of a man. Yet. 
even if this be so, it is nevertheless asaigned to 
another necies because of the difference in form. 

P^ao Nii Kua, Shen Nung and Hsia Hon 
had serpents’ bodies, human faces, ox-heads 
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and tigers’.enouts. Xbxis, their forms were not 
homan, yet their virtue wfte of the eamtliest. 
Chieh of the Heia dycaety, Chou of the Tm, Huan 
of the Lu State, and Mo of the Ch'u State, were 
in all erternal respects, as facial appearanoe and 
poeeeesion of the seven chancels of sense, liha 
unto other men; yet they had the minds of savage 
hmtes. Howbeit, in eeeking perfect wisdom, 
men attend to the outward form alone, which 
will not bring them near to it. 

When the Yellow Emperor fought with Yen Ti 
on the field of P'ac-ch'uan, his vanguard was oom> 
posed of bears, wolves, panthers, lynxes and 
tigers, while his ensign-hearers were eagles, ospreys, 
t^cra and kites. This was forcible impressment 
of animals into the service of man. The Emperor 
Yao entrusted IL^iei with the regulation of 
mnsic. 

E'uai was a oonpe^te bain^, half baaat, half man, of im- 

E roa e hab l e Hia aon. «a the other band, la aaid to 

ava bad *' tha baart of a pig**' Be was insatiably gluttonoua, 
oovatoua and quazralaoae. 

When the latter tapped the musical stone in 
varying cadence, all the animals danced to the 
sound of the music. VFhes the strains of the 
Shoo were heard on the Ante, the phcenix itself 
flew down to assist. This was the attraction 
of animals by the power of music. In what, then, 
do the minds of birds and beeete differ from 
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the minds of men ? Only the soundjt they utter 
ere different, and the secret by which conusunica- 
tion may be effected is unknown. But the 
wisdom and penetration of the Sage are un¬ 
limited : that is why he is able to lead them to 
do his bidding. The intelligence of animals is 
innate, eyen as that of man. Their common 
desire is for propagation of life, but tbeir instincts 
are not derived from any human source. There 
is pairing between the male and the female, and 
mutual attachment between the mother and her 
young. They shun the open plain and keep 
to the mountainous parts ; they flee the cold 
and make for warmth ; when they settle, they 
gather in flocks; when they trayel, th^ preserve 
a fixed order. The youi^ ones are stationed in 
the middle, the stronger ones place themselves on 
the outside. They show one another the way to 
the drinking-placea, and call to their fellows 
when there is food. Li the earliest ages, they 
dwelt and moved about in company with man. 
It was not until tho s^e of emperors and kings 
that they began to be afraid and broke away into 
scattered bands. And now, in this final period, 
they habitually hide and keep out of man^e way 
BO as to avoid injury at his hands. At the present 
day, the people in the Far East can 

in many oases interpret the language of the 
six domestic animals, ^though they have prol> 
My hut an imperfect understanding of it. 
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In fdmo^ antiqnitj, there were men of divine 
enlightenment who were perfect!;^ ae^uamted 
with the feelings and hihits of ah living things, 
and thoroughly understood the languages of the 
various epeoies. The Utter aesemhled at their 
bidding, and received the instruction imparted 
to them, exactly like human beings. . . . These 
sagee declared that, in mind and understanding, 
there was no wide golf between any of the living 
species endowed with blood and breath. And, 
therefore, knowing that this was so, they neg¬ 
lected or passed over none that came to them 
for mstmotion. 

• • • 

Hui Yang went to visit ^inoa K‘ang of the 
Sung State. The Prince, however, stamped his 
foot, rasped his throat, uid said angrily : The 
things I like are courage and streng^. I am 
not fond of yonr good and virtuous people. What 
can a stranger like yoi have to teach me 1 ” 
“ I have a secret,” replied Hiu Yang, “ whereby 
my opponent, however brave or strong, can 
prevented fnm harmiig me either by thrust 
or by blow. Would not your Highness care to 
know that secret ? ” Capital I "exclaimed K'ang; 
"that is certainly something 1 should like to hear 
about.” Hui Yang went on: "To tender in¬ 
effectual the stabs and blows of one*8 opponent is 
indeed to cover him with shame, But my secret 
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b one which will make yoor opponent, iiowoTer 
brave or etrong, afraid to stab or to strike at 
all 1 His being afraid, kowever, does not always 
imply that he has not the will to do so. Kbw, my 
secret method operates so that even the will 
is absent. Not having the will to harm, how* 
ever, does not neoeesarily connote the deeire to 
love and to do good. But my secret is one 
whereby ©very man, woman and child in the 
Empire shall be inspired with the friendly deeire 
to love and do good to one another I This is 
something that transcends all social distinctions, 
and is much better than the mere possesBion of 
courage and strength. Has your Highness no 
mind to acquire snoh a secret as this ? ” “Nay,” 
sEdd the Prince, “lam anxious to learn it. What 
is the secret, pray? ” “Nothing else,” replied 
Hui Yang, “ than the teachings of Confucius and 
Mo Tzu. 


A famous phi]o««ph«r of bh» fourth oeaturf s.o., who 
propoubdod, on uCflitansn grouado, tho doottiao of 
''UAi^ibl loTO.’* 


Neither of these two men possessed any land, 
and yet they were princes ; they held no official 
rank, and yet they were leaders. All the in¬ 
habitants of the Empire, old and young, used to 
crane their necks and stand on tiptoe to oatoh a 
glimpse cl them. Per it was their object to bring 
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peace and .h&ppineee to aQ. Now, your 3E[ig]i- 
neas is lord of ten tliousand obariote. 

A ooiir»QtboBJ way d to^g that Suog W9t a feudal State 
el tbe drat olaae. 

If you are sit^ere in your purpose, a>ll the 
pe<^le within tbe font borders of your realm 
will be made happy, and the fame of your Tirttie 
wih far exceed that of Confucius or of Mo Tzfi." 

Tba? not heving eujoTod tb» advantage of ruling over a 
large otote. 

The Prince of Sung found himself at loss for an 
answer, and Hui Yang quickly withdrew. Then 
the Prince turned to his conrtiere and said : A 
forcible argument I This stranger has carried 
me away by his eloquence/’ 
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PES^S 

In the time of King Mu of Chou, there wee a 
megioien who came from a kiDgd<^ in the far 
west. He could pass through fire and water, 
penetrate metal and etone, oTortum mountaine 
and make riveie flow backwards, transplant whole 
towns and cities, ride on thin air without falling, 
encounter solid bodies without heing obstructed. 
There was no end to the countleM Tariety of 
changes cmd transformations which he could 
eflect; and, besides changing the external form, 
he could also spirit away men^s internal cares. 

Ring Mu revered him as a god, and served 
hhe a prince. He set aside for his use a 
spacious suite of ap»tments, regaled him with 
the daintiest of fci^, and select^ a number of 
singing-girls for his express gratification. The 
magician, however, condemned the King’s palace 
as mean, the cooldog as rancid, and the concu¬ 
bines as too ugly to Uve with. So King Mu had 
a new building erected to please him. It was 
built entirely of bricks and wood, and gorgeonsly 

as 
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deooraUd in rod and white, no skill being spared 
in its constniotion. The five royal treasuries were 
empty by the time that the new parUiou was 
complete. It stood six thousand feet high, over- 
topping Mount Chung-nan, and it was called 
Touch“the^ky Pavilion, llien the King pro¬ 
ceeded to fill it with maidens, selected from Qitng 
and Wei, of the most extpiisite and delicate beauty. 
They were anointed with fragrant perfumes, pro¬ 
vide with jewelled hairpins and earrings, and 
arrayed in the finest slUu, with costly satin trains, 
Their fao» were powdered, and their eyehrows 
pencilled, their girdles were studded with precious 
atones, and sweet scents were wafted abroad 
wherever they went. Ravishing music was 
played to the honoured guest by the Imperial 
ba^ ; several times a month he was presented 
with fresh jewelled raiment; eveiy day he had 
set before him some new and delicious food, 
The megician could not well refuse to take 
up his ab(^ in this p&lace of delight. But he 
had not dwelt there very long before he invited 
the King to accompaz^ him on a jaunt. So 
the King clutched the magician's sleeve, and 
soared up with h i^ higher and higher into the 
sky, ntitil at last they stopped, and lo 1 they had 
reached the mfi^dan’s own palace. This palace 
was built with beama of gold and silver, and 
incrusted with pearls and jade. It towered 
high above the region of clouds and rain, and 
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the foia^daticms whereon it reeted were unknown, 
It appeared like a stupendous cloud-mass to 
the view. The sights and sounds it offered to 
eye and ear, the scents and ffarours whioh 
abounded there, were such as exist not within 
mortal ken. The King verily believed that he 
was in the Halls oi Paradise, tenanted by God 
Himself, and that he was listening to the mighty 
mnsio of the spheres. He gazed at bis own 
palace on the earth below, and it seemed to h>m 
no better than a rude pile of clods and brushwood. 

The King would gladly have stayed in this 
place for decade after decade, without a thought 
for his own country. But the magician invited 
him to make another journey, and in the new 
region they came to, neither sun nor moon 
could be seen in the heavens above, nor any 
rivers or seas below. The King’s eyes were 
dased by the quality of the light, and he lost 
the power of vision ; his ears were stunned by 
the sounds that assailed them, and he lost the 
faculty of bearing. The framework oi his bones 
and his internal organs were thrown out of gear 
and refused to function. Eis thoughts were in 
a whirl, his mtellect became clouded, and he 
begged the magician to take him back agcdn. 

" This WBS the regiea of the Greet Void, ediere eU ie dim 
end blurred, weurehl; not meant to be trsvereed 1^ the 
erdiAtry men. The diasmeee of braia ud e^e wee the 
eOect of Spootaneit;.’* 
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Thereupon, the magiokn gave him a shove, 
and the e^erienced a sensation of felling 
through space. . . . 

When he awoke to consciousness, he found 
hunself sitting on his throne just as before, 
with the selfsame attendants round him. He 
looked at the wine in front of him, and saw 
that it was still full of sediment; he looked at 
the viands, and found that thep had not yet 
lost their freshness. He asked where he had 
come from, and bis attendants told him that 
he had only been sitting quietly there. This 
threw King Mu into a reverie, and it wae three 
months h^ore he was bicoseli again. Then he 
made further inquiry, and asked the magician 
to ezphdn what had happened. Tour Majesty 
and I,” replied the magician, “were only 
wandering about in the spirit, and, of course, 
onr bodies never moved at all. What essential 
difierence is there between that sky-palace we 
dwelt in and your Majesty’s palace on earth, 
between the spaces we travelled through and 
your Majesty’s own park t 

LMiMd ftt from tbo aUadpoint of the Abeoluto. both 
peleoM were unreel. 

During yonr retirement from pnblio affairs, 
you have been in a perpetnal state of doubt as 
to the reality of your OKperience. But in a 
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imirerse where chasges are everlastingly m 
progreas, and fast and sbw are purely z^tlve 
conceptions, how can the Ideal ever be fully 
attained 1 


Tb« w«8 onlf Mim d»SM@e fiMr ih*n th» 

Kins'*' ^ King'* vu guy som» degrsea fioM 

than tba hgrel of a peMaoU To strive for toueuimg that 
•hall Mtiify mas’e dMirea uid aipiratloiaa oaoe aad lor all 
is enJy latMor lost. The at«ry ooctiniMe with so accouDt 
of the King’s marvellous Jouney to tiw West. Bot tbou^ 

draifisd the oup of pleasure (o the dr|^> the upshot of it 
tU vae t^t be x>ever Wuly attained to T^. We may seek 
the moial in a saying o£ too Tb& : *' Without going out of 
dnore, one nay know the whole world ; without looking out 
of window, one may see the Way of Seavem The farther 
one travel^ ths lass one may knew.” 

• * • 

Lao Oh*$ng Tzu went to learn magic from 
the venerahb Yin Wen. After a period of three 
years, having obtained no communication, he 
humbly ask^ persisdion to go home. Yin 
Win bowed, and led him into ^e inner apart¬ 
ment. There, having dismissed his attendante, 
he spoke to him as follows: *' Long ago, when 
Lao TsCi was setting out on his journey to the 
West, he addressed me and said : ‘ AU that 
haa the breath of life, all that possesses bodily 
form, is mere Illusion. The point at whi<^ 
creation begins, the change effected by the Dual 
Pnnoiples^theee are c^ed respectively Life 
and D^th. That which underlies the manifold 
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workiogs of Defttiny b called Erolutbn; that 
vhioh prod^es and transforms bodily substance 
is oall^ Illusion. The Creator’s ingenuity is 
mysterious, His operations secret and profound. 
In truth, He is inexhaustible and eten^. 

"Creator/' of ooum. a Tao; but hov widely the 
ao&eeptiOD of Tao difiert Croni tbat o{ a pereoaal Qoa nay 
be Seen frooi tbe conuneatater's note: How should tha 
&eator poeeeae a ooancious raind ? It is 3is epootaneity 
Chat ooQstituUs the mystery. EMeotial matter unites widi 
estessive eaergy to beoomo a bodily subetaooe, whioh follows 
the line of evolotioo and pasaea away, but does not, on that 
acooont. relapae into nathingreM." 

The ingenuity of that which causes material 
form is patent to the eye, and its workings are 
shallow. Therefore it arises anon, and anon it 
U destroyed.* Only one who knows that Life 
is really Xllnslon, and that Death is really 
Evolution, can begin to learn magic from me. 
You and I are both illusions. How are we, 
then, to make a study of the subject! ” 

" U a paraon wiahaa maka a study of iUuBiQD, m apita oi 
Um faot that hia own body ia aa wa an radnced to 

tho absordifiy of an ilhiaion aCuiylng ao illumon." 

Lao Ch’kig Tsu retained home, and for three 
months pondered deeply over the words of the 
Venerable Yin Wdn. Subsequently, he had 
the power of appearing or disappearing at will; 
he could reverse the order of t!^ four seasons, 
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produce thunderstorms in winter and ioe in 
summer, make flying things creep and creeping 
things fly. But to ^ end o£ his days he never 
made any public display of his art, so that the 
secret was not handed down to after generations. 

• • * 

The Master Lieh Tau said: dream is 

the meeting of minds; an event in our waking 
consoioosness is the coming together of sensible 
substances. Hence our f^ngs by day and 
our dreams by night are the meetings of mind 
with mind and of substance with substance. 
It follows that if we can concentrate the mind 
in abstraction, our feelings and our dreams 
will vanish of themselves. With those who 
rely on their waking perceptions you cannot 
argue. Those who put faith in dreams do not 
understand the alternating processes of evolution. 


Thii nfert to a pr^vioia pawapgi, oiDi&tod to the p r eo ent 
•eleeuen. Ce&trvy to the teoei^M epintoa of bis ovn dep. 
lieh TbQ held thet dreams were not Just ecbitrerv maiii* 
lestatioos portondio^ future eveote, but the eUeoU of regiilar 
enteoedeat caosee, without aoy further eigfufioaaoe. Ther 
are produced bp cettoia processes of the mind, and if theee 
proceisse oan be obeeked {as Lieh Tsd belieTos they ean) bp 
meara of abstcaoUon, dreamiof; wifi also oeese. 


^The pure men of old passed their waking 
existence in self-oblivion, and slept without 
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dreams/ How can this bd dismissed as an 
empty phrase ? *’ 

« ft * 

Mr. Yin of Chou was the owner of a large 
estate who harried bis serrants uuneroiiuUy, 
and gave them no rest from morning to night. 
There was one old servant in particnlai whose 
physical strength had ^uite left him, yet bis 
master worked him all the harder. AH day 
long be was groaning as be went about his work, 
and when night came he was reeling with fatigue 
and would sleep like a log. His ^iiit was 
then hree to wander at will, and erery night 
he dreamt that be was a king, entbr^ed in 
authority over the multitude, and controlling 
the affairs of the whole State. He took his 
pleasure in palaces and belvederes, following 
bis own fancy in ererything, and his happiness 
was beyond compare. Bnt when he awoke, 
he was a servant once more. To some one who 
condoled with him on his hard lot the old man 
replied; “Human life may last a hundred 
years, and the whole of it is ei^ually divided 
into D^hts and days. In the ^ytime 1 am 
only a slave, it Is tine, and my misery cannot 
be gainsaid. But by night 1 am a king, and 
my happiness is beyond compare. So what 
have I to grumble at ? “ 

Now, Mr. Yin’s mind wee fuH of worldly 
5 
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Oftres, and lie was always tbinking with anxious 
solicitude about the affairs of hie estate. Thue 
he was wearing out mind and body alike, and 
at night he also "used to fail asleep utterly ex¬ 
haust^. Every night he dreamt that he was 
another man’s servant, running about on menial 
business of every description, and subjected to 
every possible kind of abuse and ill't^tment. 
He would mutter and groan in his sleep, and 
obtained no relief until morning came. This 
state of things at last resulted in a serious Ulness, 
and Mr. Yin besought the advice of a friend, 
'‘Your station in life,” his friend said, a 
distinguished one, and you have wealth and 
property in abundance. In these respects you 
are far above the average. If at night you 
dream that you arc a servant and exchange 
ease for affliction, that is only the proper balance 
in hnman destiny. What you want is that 
your dreams should be as pleasant as your 
waking moments. But that lb beyond your 
power to compass.” On hearing what his 
friend said, Ur. Yin lightened his servant's toil, 
and allow^ his own mental worry to abate; 
whereupon his malady began to decrease in 
proportion. 

» » « 

A man woe gathering fuel in the Cheng State 
when be fell in with a deer that hod been startled 
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ffom its u&ual haunts. He gave ohase, and 
succeeded in killing it. He was overjoyed at hie 
good luck: but, for ieat of discovery, he hastily 
concealed the carcass in a dry ditch, and covered 
it up with brushwood. Afterwards, he forgot 
the spot where he had hidden the deer, and 
finally became convinced that the whole afiair 
wae only a dreazn. He told the etory to people 
he met as he went along; and one of those who 
heard it, following the indications given, went 
and found the deer. On reaching homo with hia 
booty, this man made the following statement to 
bu wife: ** Once upon a he said, “ a 

wood-cuttor dreamt that he had got a deer, but 
couldn’t remember the place where he had put 
it. Now 1 have found the deer, so it appears that 
lus dream was a true dream.’* “ On the con¬ 
trary,*’ said his wife, it is you who must have 
dreamt that you met a wood-cutter who had 
caught a deer. Here you have a deer, true 
enough. But where is the wood'Cntter t It is 
evidently your dream that has come true.” 1 
have certSdnly got a deer,” replied her hnshand ; 
“so what does it matter to us whether it was 
his dream or mine t ” 

Meanwhile, the wood-cutter had gone home, 
not at all disgusted at having lost the deer. 

For be thought tbs whole thiag must h4Te beoo a drosn. 

But the same night, he saw in a dream the place 
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where he had really hidden it, and he also dreamt 
of the man who had taken it. So, the next 
morning, in aooordance with hia dream, he went 
to seek him oot in order to recoTer the deer. A 
quarrel eneued, and the matter was finally 
brought h^ore the magiatrate, who gave Judg¬ 
ment in these terms : “You,” he said to the 
wood-cutter, “ began by really killing a deer, but 
wrongly thought it wae a dream. Then you 
really dreamt that you had got the deer, but 
wrongly took the dream to bo a reality. The 
other man really took your deer, which he is now 
disputing with you. His wife, on the other 
hand, deolaree that he saw both man and deer in 
a dream, so that nobody can be said to have 
killed the deer at all. Meanwhile, Lore is the 
deer itself in oourt, and you had bettor divide it 
between you.” 

The case was reported to the Prince of the 
Cheng Slate, who said : “ Why, the magistrate 
most have dreamt the whole thing himself 1 ” 
The question was referred to the Prime Minister, 
but the latter confeesed himself unable to dis¬ 
entangle the part that was a dream from the 
part that was not a dream. “ If you want to 
^tinguish between waking and dreaming,” he 
said, you would have to go back to the Yellow 
Emperor or Confixdus. But both these sages are 
dead, and there is nobody now alive who can 
draw any such distinction. 
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Of »Qr«9, it ie implied thM there i* so re^ dietixtotioD 
between the two. 

So tho }>(36t thing you can do is to uphold the 
magistrato^B dcctBion.^’ 

» • • 

Yaug-li Hua-taia, of tlie Sung Stale, ^?as afflicted 
in middle age hy the disease of amnesia. Anything 
he recelTed in the morning be had forgotten by the 
evening ; anything he gave away in the evening 
he had forgotten the next morning. Oot*of-doois, 
he forgot to walk ; indoors, he forgot to sit down. 
At any given moment, he had no recoUeotfon of 
what had just taken place; and a little later on, 
he could not even recoBect what had happened 
then. All his family were perfectly disgusted 
with him. Fortone-teUers were summoned, hut 
their divinations proved unsuccessful; wisards 
were sought out, hut their exorcisms were inefieC' 
tual; physicians were called in, but their remedies 
were ^ no avail. At last, a learned professor 
from the Lu State volunteered his servioes, 
declaring that he could effect a cure. Hua-tsu's 
wife and family immediately offered him half 
theic landed property if only he would tell them 
how to set to work. The professor replied : 
*'This is a case which cannot be dealt with by 
means of auspices and diagrams ; the evil cannot 
be removed by prayers and iuoantationa, nor 
successfully combated by drugs and potions. 
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Whzt I 8k&ll try to do ii to influoQcd his mind 
&iid turn tho current of this thoughts; in thftt 
way a ouro is likely to he bi*ought about.” 

Accordingly, the experiment was begun. The 
professor exposed liU patient to cold, so that he 
was forced to beg for clothes ; subjected him to 
hunger, so that was fain to ask for food ; left 
him in darkness, so that he was obliged to search 
fer light. Soon, he was able to report progress to 
the sons of the house, saying gleefully: “ The 
dUesse can be checked. But the methods I shall 
employ have been handed down as a secret in 
my family, and cannot be made known to the 
public. All attondante must, therefore, be dis¬ 
missed, and I must be shut up alone with my 
patient.” The professor was allowed to haye 
his way, and for the space of seren days no one 
knew what was going on in the sick man’s chamber. 
Then, one fine morning, the treatment came to an 
end, and, wonderful to relate, the disease of so 
many years’ standing had entirely disappeared I 

No sooner had Hua-tzi2 regained his senses, 
howeyer, than he dew into a great rage, drove 
his wife out of doors, beat his sons, and, snatching 
up a spear, hotly pursued the professor through 
the town. On being arrested and asked to explain 
his conduct, this is what he said : Lately, when 
I was steeped in forgetfulness, my sensee were 
so benumbed that I was <^uite unconsclouB of the 
existence of the outer world. But now 1 bare 
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been brought suddenly to a perception of the 
events of half a lifewme, Preservation and 
destruction, gain and loss, sorrow and joy, love 
» pd hate have begun to throw out their myriad 
tentacles to invade my peace; and these emotions 
will, I fear, continue to keep my mind in the 
state of turmoil that I now experience. Oh I 
if I could hut recapture a short moment of that 
hleee^ oblivion I ” 

•* It this is the senUment ol» men vhoee meotel infirmitf 
tears aome Msemblanos the HieHest Prlooiple [Tao], hew 
much s^pger will it be on enUriag the teelm of tite Awolute 
itMlf i '* 

* * * 

There was once a man who, though bom in 
Yen, was brought up in CJh'u, Kid it was only in 
bis old age that he returned to his native country. 

Yen wee the aorthernmort StMe of eneleat Chiae, while 
ChU wee bounded b? tbo left beak of the Teagtese. 

On the way thither, as they were passing 
through the C3iin State, hie fellow-travellers 
played a practical joke on him. They pointed 
to the city and said: “ Here is the capital 
of the Yen State; ” whereupon the old 
flushed with excitement. Pointing out a certain 
shrine, they told him that it was hie own village 
altar, and he heaved a deep sigh. They showed 
him a house, and said: “This is where your 
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Anoeatcrs li^ed ; ” and the tears welled up in his 
eyes. Finally, thw hronght him in front of a 
mound and said: This is the tomb where your 
anoeetore lie buried-’* The old man could control 
himself no longer, and wept aloud. But his 
fellow-ttauellers burst into roars of laughter. 
“ We have been hoaxing you,’* they oried ; ^thia 
is only the Chin State-** Their victim was greatly 
mortified; and when they arrived at their 
Journey’s end, and he really did see before him 
the city and altars of Yon, with the actual abode 
and tombs of hia ancestors, his emotion was 
muoh less acute. 
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00»»r OITTS 

A HIGH official from Shang paid a visit to Con¬ 
fucius. “You arc a sage, are you not 1 " he 
inquired. ‘ ‘ A sago ! ” replied Confucius. ‘ ‘ How 
could I venture to think so 1 I am only a man 
of extensive learning and moral culture.’* The 
Minister then asked : “Were the Three Kincs 
aagre« ” * 

Three Kia^, in ♦hi* pertioulw ue probablv 

T'eaf, euRiwoed ** The Compl^ ’* or “ Th^coea^l,” who 
founded the Shena dTneety, s.o. 176S. end the two foonden 
of the Choc drnMty. WCn end Wu. 

“ The Three Kin^,” replied Confucius, “ were 
great in the exercise of wisdom and courage. I 
do not know, however, that they were sages.” 
“ What of the Five Emp&rors ? Were they not 
sages 1 ” 

Sheo fifto, ChtUA Esii, Yao. fihuo, nT.>< the Oreet YQ. 
The limt'iiBtQed oame to Che throne in 2200 ao. 
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*‘Tiie Five Emperors excelled in the ezeroise of 
altruism and righteousness. I do not know that 
they were sages." “ And the Three Sovereigns : 
Burdy they wore sagos 1 " 

Tbe TUm 6ov«r«igiu dmot^ the legeudftry rulere 

Hii, ShSn KtiQg uid the xellew Bmperor. 

"The Three Sovereigiis excelled in tlxe virtues 
that were suited to their age. But whether they 
were sages or no 1 really cannot say,” 


wide of Confdoius, tho varlliw prowoM of 

T'ftng 4nd Wii, tho humility (ind Mlf’ftbaeg*tio& of Yfto kud 
Shun. th« rude aimpliciiy of Fu 4nd Sh&i tTung. eitnpiy 
reproaont the ordinary eotaWtue o£ the ft»n «lio eooomnio* 
detee himsell to ti^e aeceuities of the world m lives in. They 
ere cotihe guelitiee vahloh reeke them esfiee Those qoetjtieii 
ere truly such u aeitber word nor deed cen ede^uetely 
eapreaa.^ 


“Why, who ia there, then,” cried the Minister, 
much astonished, ” that is really a sage % ” The 
expression of Confucius* countenance changed, 
and he replied after a pause: "Among the 
people of the West a true sage dwells. He 
governs not, yet there is no disorder. He speaks 
not, yet be is naturally trusted. He makes no 
reforms, yet right conduct is spontaneous and 
uniTersal So great and incomprehensible is he 
that the people can find no name to call him by. 
1 suspect that this man is a sage, but whether in 
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truth hd U & ^ge or is not a sage 1 do not 
know.” 

Tho Mrly Jcsuib lUMionacIe* 84v in tJ;e 6bov» w allusiuo 
te Jstui Christ. But {apsrt from «th»r emiideratioos) it 
is aiiDost cortoin blu^t the presoDt trork had takeo deSmM 
shape Mere the Cbristiaii ar& 

The Minister from SKing meditated awhile in 
silence. Then he said to himself: ‘‘Confucius 
is making a fool of me I ” 

• « * 

When the Master Lieh Tsu settled down in 
Non-kuo the number of those who sought him out 
could not be reckoned, though one were to count 
all day. Lieh TsQ, however, was unaffected 
thereby, and every morning would hold die* 
cussions with them, the fame of which spread 
far and wide. 

Nan-kuo Tzu was hla nezt'door neighbour, 
but for twenty years no visit passed between 
them, and when they met in the street they 
made as though they had not seen each other. 

“ There w • myiteriou* hennony between their dootrines. 
and therefore they arrived at old ue without having had 
any mutual intarOMree.” Kan-kuo Tad meana eimply “ the 
PhikBiopber of Nan-kuo.*' 

The followers and disciples of Lieh Tzil felt 
convinced that there was enmity between their 
Master and Nan-kuo Tzil; and at last, one who 
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had come from the Ch*ii StAte spoke to Lieh TeU 
about it, saying: “ How oomes it, Sir, that 
you and Nan-kno Tzu are enemies? ’’ “Nan- 
kno Tzu,” replied the Master, “has the appear¬ 
ance of fullness, but his mind is a blank. 

By no neuu a term of dlgoaruemont, ic tbe inoirtb of e 
Taoist, 


His ears do not hear, his eyes do not see. his 
mouth does not apeak, his mind is deyoid of know¬ 
ledge, his body free from agitation. What would 
be the object of yisiting him ? However, we will 
try, and you shall accompany me thither to see,” 
Accordingly, forty of the disciples went with him 
to call on Nan-kuo Tail, who turned out to be a 
repulsive-lookiog creature. 

TMkt vriten aecm to in sttribatins aglizMU and 

dofonnity Ui tiiair sum, no doubt u a sort of foil or aet*o9 
to their inward graxMour. 

He made no show of receiving his guests, but 
only gazed blankly at Lieh Tad. Body and soul 
seemM not to belong together, and to be unable 
to respond to the etimuli of the external world. 

"The soul bed eubjugtted Che body. The fwinH bemg 
void of MnBe<Ea{ir««eioos, the oounteosnoe reioelAed motion¬ 
less. H ence ft seemed m if there were no eo-operetJon 
Mtween the two. How oonld titey reepond to externa} 
•tittntU 7" 
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Suddenly, Nan^kuo Tza singled out thd hinder- 
most row of Lieh Tsu’s disoiplee, and began to 
talk to them quite pleasantly and simply, though 
in the tone of a superior. 

with th« hindmost row, ]ie recognised ao 
dietifiotooM of reak or standinf; meeting 4 eycosotbetio iu* 
SaMue, 4ad renonding thereto, 1 m did net ^low mi mind to 
be ooeupled wiu tbe extoniel.” 

The disciples were astonished at this, and when 
they got home again, all wore a puzzled expression. 
Their Master lieh Tail said to them : He who 
has reached the stage of thought is silent. He 
who has attained to perfect knowledge is also 
silent. He who use« silence in lieu of speech 
really does speak. He who for knowledge suh- 
stitutes blankness of mind really does know, 
^^thout words and speaking not, without know¬ 
ledge and knowing not, he really speaks and 
really knows. Saying nothing and knowing 
nothing, there is in reality noting that he does 
not say, nothing that he does not know. This 
is how the matter stands, and there is nothing 
further to be Sfud. Why are you thus astonished 
without cause ? ” 

• « • 

Lung Shu said to Win Chih : 

W4n Cbib lived in tlM time of tha Six Stoiee. and acted ae 
phyewiaa to Princa Wal at Cbi [378-^33 a.o.}. Another 
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ftooowit teys fih*i lu was ftn *ble pliysicUn qI th» Bueg State 
in iha ‘ Spring asd Autumn * poriod, asd tbat b« ourad 
Prifi«a of CJiM by ou^diig him angry, wlioraupon his 
aiekiMM vaniikad.” 

‘'You are the master of cumiiug arts. I have 
a disease. Can you care it, Sir? ” "So far,” 
replied Chih, “you have only acquaint^ 
oie vith your desiie. Please let me know £rat 
the symptoms of youi disease.” "1 hold it no 
honour” aaid Lung Shu, “to he praised in my 
native village, nor do I consider it a disgrace to 
be decried in my native State. Gain excltoe in 
me no joy, and loss no sorrow. 1 look upon life 
in the same light as death, upon rlchos m the 
same light as poverty, upou my fellow-men os so 
many swine, and upon myself as I look upon my 
fellow-men. 1 dw^ in my home as though it were 
a mere caravanserai, and regard my native district 
with no more feeling than I would a barbarian 
State. AfBicted as I am in these various ways, 
honours and rewards to rouse me, pains and 
penalties to overawe me, good or bad fortune to 
infuence me, joy or grief to move me. Thus 1 
am incapable of serving my sovereign, of associat¬ 
ing with my friends and kinsmen, of directing my 
wife and children, or of controlling my servants 
and retainers. 

“ Mho ar» eontralM by «xt 0 raAl mBiMoco* ic l&r as thsir 
mioda we op«B to unprsMiooc of good and evil, aad tbw 
bodiee we eeuitive to injury or the revene. But oa» who 
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is Able to diMera a coiuiMtiu^ imity ia tLe most multiforn 
diT«rmby wiU torsly, ia his ftirvay e{ thd unlT«ne, be nncoa- 
eoious of the differenoee between positive and Dd^ative.” 


What disease is this, awi what remedy is there 
that will cure it ? ” 

Ohih replied by asking Long Shu to stand 
with his back to the light, while he hhneeU faced 
the light and looked at him intently. Ah t ” 
said he alter a while, "I see that a good square 
inch of your heart is hollow. You are within an 
ace of being a true sage. Six of the orifices in 
your heart are open and clear, and only the seventh 
is blookod op. 

It WAS Afi MiuADt bsUel’tihAt tli« MgA hsd Aev«ii orificAS 
ia his beart " (ths ssM of tbs uadentaaduie). 

This, however, is doubtless due to the fact that 
you are mistaking for a disease that which ia 
really divine enlightenment. It is a case in which 
ay shallow art is of so avail.*' 

Pu-te6, in the Chgng State, was rich in wise 
men, and Tni^-li in men of administrative talent. 
Among the vassals of Pu-teS was a certain Po 
Pdng Tzn, who happened to tiravel through Tung- 
11 and had a meeting withTeng Hsi. 

A acted eoplusC c£ ttie Aixth eeatury Aa 
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The latter caat a glance ab his fpllowers, and 
aeked them, with a smife : Would you like to see 
zue have some ^ort with this stranger ? ** They 
understood what he would be at, and assented. 
Teng Hsi then turned to Po Peng Tsu. ''Ate 
yoTz acquainted with the true theory of Susten^ 
tation ? ** he inquired. ''To receive sustenance 
from others, throi^h inability to support oneself, 
places one in the category of doge and swine. It 
is man’s prerogative to give sustenance to other 
oreatureei, and to use them for his own puxposee. 
That you and your fellows are provided with 
abund^t food a^ comfortable clothing is due to 
the Government. Youi^ and old, you herd to> 
gather, and are penned up like cati^ destined for 
the shambles: in what respect arc you to be 
distinguished from d^s and swine t " 

Po Feng Tzd made no reply, but one of his 
company, disregarding the rules of precedence, 
stepped forward and said; “ Has your Excellency 
never heard of the variety of craftsmen in Ch'i 
and Lu f Some ^ skilled potters and carpenters, 
others are clever workers in metal and leather; 
there are good muelcians, trained acribes and 
accountants, military experts and men learned in 
the ritual of anoestor>worship. Ail kinds of crafts¬ 
manship are there fully represented. Now, if 
there were no division of ranks and duties, mutual 
oo-operation would be impossible. Those of 
higher social standing are lacking in teohnical 
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knowledge, those who are employed hy them 
are Isckii^ in power. Only when there is a com¬ 
bination of technical knowledge and power can 
oo-operatire eeirice exist. 

0?iih (ksowhdm) ftod ntn^ (power) tbev ooddm 

eqviiveloau in »killod labour " eod ** mpectivol^. 

It ie really m who may be said to employ the 
OoTernment authorities. Why then should you 
pity 06 1 ” 

T^Dg Eei could t.Kmlf of nothing to say in reply. 
He m^e a sign to his disciples retreated. 


a 



BOOK V 

TBf QUSdTIOJrS 07 

T‘4JJ0 of Yin questioDed Heia Ko, saying: “la 
the i^oginnings of antiquity, did individu^ things 
exist ? 

'* He eu^eted thet there vu oaly Cbwe. ead nothio^ 
more." 

“ X£ things did not exist then/’ replied Hsla Ko, 
“ how could they be in. existence now ? Or will 
the men of fatnre ages be right in denying the 
existence of things at the present time ? ” 

“ Things in that case,” pursued T‘ang, “ hare 
no before ncr after 1 ” 

Hsia So replied : “To the beginning and end 
of things there is no precise l^it. Beginning 
may be end» and end may be beginning. How 
can we conceive ol any fixed period to either I 

'* vhioli we cell en end at tlie present momesi ms^ 
be the bosiaaios of a oew thirts, aad that whiah we oal) a 
befiimmg maj. oobtrwiwiie, he the ead of someCbing. Sod 
end beg^ins snoceed one acother untU at lut they oannoi 
be distia^uiihed.’* 
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But wh^n it comee to somethicg oot^id^ Udtter 
m space, or antorior to events in time, our know¬ 
ledge fails OS.” 

“ Then, upwards and downwards and in every 
direction space ie a finite quantity ? 

Ko repli^ : “ I do not know.” 

''It wu not BO much that be did not Imov ee that it ie 
unknowable.’' 

T‘ang asked the question again with more 
insistence, and Ko said ; '' It may he that space 
is infinite, or it may be that it is limited. How 
can I tell ? But beyond infinity there must again 
exist non-infinity, and within the unlimited 
again that which is not unlimited. 

Lieh TtA meecs bhei in tbs nnivene of reletivit; tLere 
muit be oonteBnea, even to • iMgetive. We are only bright 
book, bowever, to oar for, ae tbe oommentator 

points out, that whioh is neiToWte aad not unlimited reaUy 
st andi for that whiob is fijiite liraltod. 

It is this consideiatloD— that infinity most be 
succeeded by non-infinity, and the unlimited by 
the not-unljmited—that enables me to apprehend 
the infinity and unbmited extent of space, but 
does not sJlow me to conceive of its being finite 
and limited.” 

• • « 

T'aug continued his inquiries, saying : ” What 
is there beyond the Pour 8eas ? ” 
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Thfrt if, tlM iahftbited world bj Iomwd to the ChlaesB. 

Ko replied : “ Juab tvhat there is here in the 
province of Ch‘i.” 

"How oan yon prove that 1 '* asked T‘aag, 

**WheQ travelling eastwards/’ said Ko, "1 
came to the land of Ying, where the inhabitants 
were nowise different from those in this pari 
ol the country. I inquired about the countries 
east of Ting, and found that they, too, were 
similar to their neighbour. Travelling west> 
wards, I came to Pin, where the inhabitante 
were similar to our own countrymen. I inquired 
about the countries west of Pin, and found that 
they were again siioilar to Pin. That is how 1 
know that the regions within the Four Seae, the 
Four Wildernesses and the Four Uttennost Ends 
of the Earth are nowise different from the country 
we ourselves inhabit. Thus, the lesser is always 
enclosed by a greater, without ever reaching an 
end. Heaven and earth, which enclose the 
myriad objects of creation, are themselves en¬ 
closed in some outer shell. 

‘'Thfrt oontsifla heBv«& frnd earth le the Greet 

Void.*' 

Enclosing heaven and earth and the myriad 
objects within them, this outer eheU is infini tp 
and Immeasurable. How do we know but that 
there is some mightier universe in existence 
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ouUide<}ur own! That is a question to which we 
can give no answer. 

HeaTsn and earth, then, are themselveB only 
material objeote, and therefore imperfect. Hence 
it is that Nii Kua of old fashioned many-coloured 
blocks of stone to repair the defective psf te. 


" Kfi Sua, ft divlae maa, wu ftb]» %q reflste and 

ftztrut th« QweooB of Cho fiv« eocttituanti of mfttc«r." 


He cut oft the legs of the Ao and used them 
to support the four comers of the heavens. 

Tbift CbiMM " Atlu WM 4 gigftfttia •eft'turtle. 

Later on, Eung Kucg fought with Ohnan Hsu 
for the thi^e, and, blundering in his rage against 
Mount Pu-ohon, he snipped the pillar which 
connects Heaven and earth. 

At tbe north'Weettffi oorotf. 


That is why Heaven dips downwards to the 
north-west, so that sun, moon and stars travel 
towards tl^t quarter. 'The earth, on the other 
hand, is now not large enough to fill up the 
south-east, so that all rivers and streams roll in 
that direction.” 

Ab inge&louft theory to sceovat for the eppirect weftvtid 
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r»volatioD of tbe ItMvenly bodioa, aj also lor tbs sastarl; 
tnnd ol ^ graat Chinaaa rivars. 


The twc mountains T'si-hsing and Wang-wu, 
which ooTdt an area of 700 square H, and rise 
to an enormcms altitude, originally etood in the 
south of the Chi district and nor^ of ^-yang. 
The Simpleton of the North Mountfiun, an old 
man of ninety, dwelt opposite these mountains, 
and was Tezed in spirit hecause their northern 
flanks blocked the way to traTellers, who had to 
go all the way round. So he called his family 
together, and broached a plan. “Let ns,*’ he 
said, “put forth our utmost strength to clear 
away this obstacle, and cut right through the 
mountains until we come to Han-yin. V^t say 
you 1 ” They all assented except his wife, 
who made objections and said: “Hygoodman 
haa not the strength to sweep away a dunghill, 
let alone two such mountains as T‘ai-hsing and 
Wang-wu. Besides, where will you -jmt aU the 
earth and atones that you dig I ” The others 
replied that they would throw them on the 
promontory of F‘o-hai. So the old man, followed 
his son and grandson, sallied forth with their 
pickaxes, and the three of them began hewing away 
at the r^ks, and entting up the eoil, and carting 
it away in baskets to the promontory of P‘o>hai. 
A widowed woman who ured near had a little 
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boy who, though he W48 only Juat shedding his 
milh teeth, cszne ekippiog along to giro them 
what help he could. Engrossed in their toU, 
they never went home except once at the turn 
oi the season. 

The Wise Old Man of the Bivet>l>end burst out 
laughing and urged them to stop. ‘ ‘ Great indeed 
is your witleasness ! ” he said- “ With the poor 
Temaining strength of your declining years yon 
will not succeed in removing a hair's breadth of 
the mountain, much less the whole vast mass of 
rook and soil.'' With a sigh, the Simpleton of 
the North Mountain replied : “ Surely it is you 
who are narrow-minded and unreasonable. You 
are not to he compared with the widow's eon, 
despite his puny strength. Though I myself 
must die, 1 shafi leave a son behind me, and 
through him a grandson. That grandson will 
beget sons in hie turn, and those sons will also 
have sons and grandsons. With all this posterity, 
my line will not die out, while on the other hand 
the mountain will receive no Incrercent or addi¬ 
tion. Why then should I despair of levelling it 
to the ground at last 1 ’ The Wise Old Man of 
the River-bend had nothing to say in reply. 

One of the serpent-biandishuig deities heard of 
the undertaking and, feixing that it might never 
be finished, went and told God Almighty, who 
was touched by the old man's simple fai^, and 
commanded the two sons of K‘ua 0 to transport 
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the mountains, one to the extreme corth^eaet, 
the other to the southern comer of Yung. 

Id tbe •outb'WMt. lliAt ii, as Iat apwt aa poMjble. 
EHiA 0 wu BpFBT«atl7 a god of atrwgth. 

Ever since then, the region lying between Chi 
m the north and Han in the south haa been an 
unbroken plain, 

Boughly, th« nodarn provi&oe of Honan. 

« * » 

Kung-hu of Lu and Chl-ying of Chao both fell 
ill at the same time, and called in the aid of the 
great Pien>oh'iao, 

A loraouf phyeioian of tbe SHh eontur; s.0. 

Pien-ohHao cored them both, and when they 
were well again he told them that the malady 
they had been eu^ering from was one that attacked 
tbe internal organa without, and for that 
reason wae curable by the application of vegetable 
and mineral drugs. “ But,” be added, “ ea^ of 
you is also the victim of a congenital disease, 
which haa grown along with the body itself. 
Would you like me new to grapple with this I 
They said, “ Yee; ” but aek^ to hear hia 
di^osis first.’* Pien-chHao turned to Kung-hu. 

“ Your mental powers,’* he said, “ are strong, but 
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your charaotdf is wsAk. Hence, though fruitful 
in plans, you are lacking in decision, Ch'i-ying’s 
mental powers, on the other hand, are weak, 
while hie character is strong. Hence there is 
went of forethought, end he is pieced et a disad- 
Tentage by the narrowness of his aim. Now, if 
t can effect an exchange of hearts between you, 
the good will be eqxiaHy balanced in both.’' 

That h, Eung'ha. who htt tha weaker ohareotar, wUl get 
Weaker brain-power so matoh, wtule ChVylng. with uie 
eCronger wilU roeeivoa a atronger mind to direct ii. Though 
it nva; bo that Chl-jdog baa the beat of tbe bergein, eaoh 
men, under the new arratigeme&t, will at aoy rate be perfeotiy 
welJ balanced. Ttie heart, m ve have Men, wm regard^ m 
the Mat of the mental facultua. 

So saying, Pien-ch*iao administered to each 
of them a potion of medicated wine, which 
threw them into a death-like trance lasting 
three days. 

A atiiking proof of tbe lotowledge and practical eppUcatlon 
of anaethetiee at a very early date. 

Then, making an incision in their breasts, 
he took out each man's heart and placed it 
in the other’s body, poulticing the worlds with 
herbs of maryellous e:Scacy. 

When tbe two men regained oonscious&ess, 
they looked exactly the same ae before; and, 
taking their leave, they returned home. Only 
it was Kung-hu who went to Ch'i-ymg’s house, 
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where Ch'i-ying’s wife and ohildren naturally 
did not recognise him, while Ch'i-ying went 
to Kung^hu’s house and waa not recognised 
either. This led to a lawsuit between the two 
families, and Plen-ch^iao was called in as ar> 
bitrator. On his explaining how the matter 
stood, peace was once more restored. 

« «r • 

King Mu of Chou made a tour of inspection 
in the west. He crossed the K‘un-lan range, 
but turned back before he reached the Yen 
mountains. 

" Th« piMo whMA th» sun Sets.’* 


On his return journey, before arriTing in China, 
a certain artificer was presented to him, hy 
name Yen Shih, King Mu recdTed him in 
audience, and asked what he could do. 
will do anything,” repliM Yen Shih, “that 
your Majesty may please to command. But 
there is a piece of work, already finished, that 
I should like to submit first to your Majesty’s 
inspection.” “Bring it with you to-morrow,” 
said the King, “ and we will look at it together.” 
So Yen Sl^ called again the next day, and was 
diily admitted to the royal presence. “Who 
is that man accompanying you ? ” asked the 
King. “That, Sire, is my own handiwork. 


A MARVELLOUS AUTOMATON n 


He oen sing snd he can act.*’ The King stared 
at the figare in astonishment. It wallud ^th 
rapid strides, moving ite head up and down, so 
that any one would hare tahen it for a live 
human being. The artidcer touched its chin, 
and it began singing, perfectly in tune. He 
touched its hand, and it started posturing, 
keeping perfect time. It went through any 
number of moremente suggested by its owner’s 
fancy. The King, looking on with his favourite 
concubine and the other inmates of bis harem, 
could hardly persuade himself that it waa not real. 

As the performance was drawing to an end, 
the automaton winked bis eye and made sundry 
advances to the ladies in attendance on the 
King . This, however, threw the King into 
a passion, and he would have put Yen Shih 
to death on the spot had not the latter, in 
mortal tenor, instantly pulled the automaton 
to pieces to let him sec what it really was. And 
lo I it turned out to be merely a conglomeration 
of leather, wood, glue and paint, vanoualy 
coloured white, blMk, red and blue. Examining 
it closely, the King found all the internal 
organs complete—liver, gall, heart, lungs, spleen, 
ki^eys, stomach and intestines—and, over these, 
again, muscles and hones and limbs with their 
joints, ftlrin and teeth and hair, all of them 
artidoial. Not a part but was fashioned with 
the utmost nicety and skill; and when it was 
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pnt together again, the figure presented the 
same appearance as when first hronght in. The 
King tried the effect of taking away the heart, 
and fovind that the mouth would no longer 
utter a sound; he took away the liver, and the 
eyes oouJd no longer see; he took away the 
kidneys, and the legs lost their power of loco¬ 
motion. 

Now the Bong was delighted. Drawing a 
deep hreath, he exolaimed: “Can it bo that 
human skill is really on a par with l^t of the 
Creator 1 “ And forthwith he gave an order 
for two extra chariots, in which he took home 
with him the artificer and his handiwork. 

Now, Pan Shu, with his cloud-scaling ladder, 
and Mo Ti, with his flying kite, thought uat they 
had reached the limits of human achierement. 

“ Poo Shu inade * cIoQd*ladd«r b 7 which be ootild mount 
W Uie ek; and aeuil th» LeiahCa of heeven ; Uo Ti nado a 
voodflD kite vouJd lor three dCT* without comjne 

down.’* 

But when Yen Shih’s wonderful piece of work 
had been brought to their knowledge, the two 
philosophers never again ventored to boast 
of their aocomplishments, and oeased to busy 
themselves so frequently with the square and 
oompasses. 

• * « 

Hei Luan of Wei had a secret grudge against 
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Gb'iu Pug-chaj^, for which he elew him; end 
Lfti Tan, the soq of Ch4a Pii^-chang, plotted 
rengedAoe against his fathered enemj. Lai Tao'a 
epirit was Tery fiCTce, but his body was very 
slight. You could count the grains of rice that 
he ate, and he was at the mercy of every gust 
of wind. For all the uiger in hia heart, he 
was not strong enough to take his revenge in 
open fight, and he was ashamed to seek help 
from others. Nevertheless he swore, with hm 
hand on his sword, that he would have the 
blood of Hei Luan. This Hei Luan was the 
most ferocious character of his day, and in brute 
strength he was a match for a hundred men. 
His hones and sinews, ghln &nd flesh were cast 
in superhuman mould. He would stretch out 
his n^ to the blade or bare his breast to the 
arrow, but the sharp steel would bend or break, 
and his body show no scar from the impact. 
Trusting to his native strei^tb, he looked disdain¬ 
fully upon Lai Tan as a nxere fledgling. 

La! Tan had a friend Sh^n T'a, who said to him : 
" You have a bitter feud against Hei Luan, and 
Hei Luan treats you with sovereign contempt. 
What is your plan of action ? ” Shedding tears, 
Lai Tan besought hia friend’s counsel. Well,*’ 
said Sben T'a, ’’X am told that E^ung Ohou of 
Wei h^hs inherited, through an anceetor, a sword 
formerly possess^ by the Yin Emperors, of 
such magical power that a single child wielding 
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it can put to flight the embattled boeta of an 
entire army, Why not sue for the loan of this 
sword ? ” Acting on this adyioe, Lai Tan 
betook himself to Wei and had an inteiriew with 
K’ung Chou. Following the usage of supplicants, 
he first went through the oeremony of handing 
over bis wife and children, and then stated his 
request. “I have three swords,” replied K‘ung 
Chon, “but with none of them oan you kill 
a man. Tou may choose which you like. First, 
however, let me describe their qualities. The 
first sword is called ‘Light-absorber.' It is in- 
risibte to the eye, and when you swing it you 
cannot tell that there is anything there. Things 
struck by it retain an unbroken surface, and 
it will pass through a man’s body without 
his knowing it. The second is called ‘ Shadow- 
container,* If you face north and examine it 
just at the point of dawn, when day meets night 
and darkness is giving way to light, it appears 
misty and dim, as though there were something 
there, the shape of which is not discernible. 
Things struck by it give out a low sound, and 
it passes through men's bodies without cansing 
them any pain. The third is called ‘Night- 
tempered,’ because in broad daylight you only 
see its shadow and not the hrightnees of its blade, 
while at night you see not the sword itself but 
the dattUng light which it emits. 

“ Alluding te iu reflsotiag pewer." 



THE THREE MAGIC SWORDS «6 

The objects which it strikes are cleft throagb 
with a sibilant sound, but the l«r>o of cleavage 
closee up immediate^. Pain is felt, hut no 
blood remains on the blade. These three precious 
heirlooms have been handed down for thirteen 
generations, but have never been in actual use. 
They lie stored away in a boz, the seals of which 
have never been broken.” “In spite of what 
you tell me,” said Lai Tan, “ I should like to 
borrow the third sword.” K‘ung Chou then 
returned his wife and children to him, and they 
fasted together for seven days. On the seventh 
day, in the dusk of evez^g, he knelt down 
and presented the third sword to Lai Tan, who 
received it with two low obeisances Mid went 
home again. 

"B« chow tba thixd of the eworde beoeuee it could be 
both beadled acd seen." 

Gr^ing his new weapon, Lai Tan now sought 
out his enemy, and found him lying in a drunken 
stupor at his window. He out clean throi^ 
his body in three places between the neck fid 
the navel, but Hel Luan was quite unconscious 
of it. Thinking he was dead, Lai Tan, made 
oS as fast as he could, and happening to meet 
Hei Luanda son at the door, he struck at 
three times with his sword. But it was like 
bitting the empty air.^Hei Luan*s son laughed 
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and said: “Why ar© you motioning to mo in 
that flilly way with year hasid ? ” 

li will renMEnbeiwd tltAt the 9weid n$ invuiU» ia 
dajUshc. 

Boalising at laat that the sword bad no power 
to hill a man, Lai Tan heaved a sigh and returned 
home. 

When Hei Luan recovered from the effects 
of his debauch, he was angry with his wife: 
“What do you mean by letting me lie exposed 
to a draught ? “ he growled ; “ it has given me 
a sore throat and aching pains in the email of 
my back.” “Why,” said his son, "I am also 
feeling a pain in my body, and a stiffness in my 
limbs. Lai Tan, you know, was here a Uttle time 
ago and, meetii^ me at the door, made three 
gestures, which seem somehow to have been 
the cause of it. How he hates us, to be sure 1 ” 

Thuf. th« jmproM me of divine weeponi orJy leede to 
dieoomScore. Ib tbie eliegory. Lieh le sotirieicg: tiie 
Uood-feud, «bioh mm( have dmq a terrible feetore c{ the 
lewlew tiraw la whioh be lived. The pevortesneas of 
ZM^ ivord to kill may e^bolioally repreeent tKe eoMstiAl 
futtliiy of tbe vendette wMoh perpoUietee ileeU from fetber 
to 90R. 
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ZnOBT ASH SSSTIH7 
BmRT 8«d to Deatiny; 

I h4V9 pujpoaeiy the funiliM xiMdere t«rmi, P»t* 

4ad Ttm will, whi^ might worn to funiieh the beet »qui7aUot 
to I» Mkd min;. Li i» the otdiury word lor " etrenffth " or 
*'foroe/* tad here iodieetee tnuaaa effort exerted m some 
definite direodoa (the Chrmeo '* strebea ") u ^poeed M the 
btiad ead uaeoaMiotM workingB oi Nature or Tee. 

'‘Your ocMerements are not equal to mine.” 

Pray what do you achievo in the working of 
tbingB,” replied Destiny, “that you would com¬ 
pare yourself with me ? ” “ Why,” said Effort, 
“ the length of mao’e life, his measure of sueoess, 
his rank, and his wealth, are eJl things which 1 
have tha power to determine.” To this. Destiny 
made reply: “P'eng Tsu’s wisdom did not 
exceed that of Yao and Shun, yet he lired to the 
age of eight hundred. Yen Yuan's ability was 
not inferior to that of the average man, yet he 
died at the early age of thirty-two. The virtue 
of Confucius was not less than that of the feudal 
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princed, yet he vae redcced to sore straita between 
Ch*8n and Ts‘ai. 

Sdd Th$ Sasfififii >4 p> He. 

The oonduot of Chou, of the Yin dynaaty, did 
not BUipsffl that of the Three Men of Virtue, yet 
he occupied a kingly throne. 

W« Tsa. Chi Teil end Pi Kan wet® all ttlMivta Of Oh« 
Hiin, by wboae cudew th® iMlmaroad wm di»mb«v®U«d, 

Chi Cha would not accept the OTerlordflhip of 
Wu, while Tien Heng usurped sole power in 
Chi. Po I and Shu Chi starved to death at 
Shon-yang, while Chi Sbih waxed rich at Chan- 
chin. If these results were compassed by your 
eSorte, how is it that you allotted bng life to 
F‘eng Tsu and an untimely death to Yen Yuan; 
that you awarded disoomiture to the sage a^ 
success to the impious, humiliation to the wise 
man end high honours to the fool, poverty to the 
good and wealth to the wicked ? ” “ If, as you 
say,’* rejoi^ Effort, “I have really no control 
over events, is it not, then, owing to yowf mMiage- 
ment that turn out as they do i '* Destiny 

replied: “ The very name ‘ Destiny ’ 

Sonwtihida Already imxrratably * 

shows that there can be no question of manage- 
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ment in the case. When the w&y is strMgbt, 1 
push on ; when it is croohed, 1 let be. Old 
and earl^ death, failure and snccess, high rai^ 
and humble statioB, aches and poverty—all 
these come natiually and of themselves. Of 
their ultimate causes, I am ignorant; how could 
it be otherwise ? ** 


" Bains tphnt k k, without Imowios vb?—that k the 
nBaniog ol DceCisy. What room k tbor» lor mnnasomrat 

herTP 


■ t « 


Yang Cba had a friend called Chi Liang, who 
fell ill. In seven days’ time his illness had become 
very grave; medical aid was summoned, and 
his sons stood weeing round bis bed. Chi Xiang 
S6id to Yang Chu: “Such excess of emotion 
shows my c^dren to be degenerate. Will you 
hindly aing them something which will enlighten 
their minds ? ” Yang Chu then ohanted the 
following words: 

“ How should men possess the knowledge 
which God Eizoself has not 1 Over his destiny 
man has no control, and can look for no help 
from God. Yon and I know this for truth, but 
our knowledge is not shared by eoroerers and 
quacks.” 

The sons, however, did not understand, and 
finally celled in thru physicians, Dr. Chisx), 
Dr. Yh and Dr. Lu. They all diagnosed his 
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oompUint; and Dr. Cbiao delirerdd bis opinion 
brat: ‘‘Tbs hot and oold elements of your 
body,” be sMd to Cbi Liang, “are not in 
harmoniooB accord, and the impermeable and 
ininndibnUc parts are mutually disproportionate. 
The or^in oi yoni malady is traceable to dis¬ 
ordered appetdl^, and to the dissipation of your 
Tital essenoe through worry and care. Neither 
God nor devil is to blame. Although the iUnees 
is grave, it is amenable to treatment.” Obi 
Liang s^: “ Yon are only one of the oommon 
ruck,” and speedily got rid of him. Then Dr 
Yii came forward and said: “You were born 
with too little nervous force, and were too freely 
fed with mother’s milk. Your illness is not one 
that has developed in a matter of twenty-four 
hours ; the causes which have led up to it are 
of gradual growth. It is incurable.” Chi Liang 
replied: “ You are a good doctor,” and told 
them to give him eome food. Lastly, Dr. Lu 
said: “Your illness is attributable neither to 
Qod, nor to man, nor to the agency of spirits. It 
was already fore-ordained in the mind of Provi¬ 
dence when you were endowed with this bodily 
form at birth. What possible good can herbs 
and drugs do you ? ” “ You are a heaven-bom 
physician ind^d ( ” cried Chi Liang ; and he 
sent him away laden with presents. 

Not long after, his illness disappeared of Itself. 

• • • 
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Duke Ching Chi vas traTelliiig across the 
northern fiank o£ tho Ox-mountain in the direction 
of the capital. Gazing at the Tiew before him, 
he hnnt into a flood of tears, exclainung : ‘‘ What 
a loreiy scene I How rerdant and luxuriantl^r 
wooded I To think that some day I most die 
and leaTe my kingdom, passing away hhfi running 
water I If only there were no such thing as 
death, nothing should induce me to stir from 
this spot.” Two of the Ministers in attend- 
onoe on the X>uke, taking their cue from him, 
also h^an to weep, saying: “We, who are 
dependent on your Hi^mess’s bounty, whose 
fo^ is of an i^erior sort, who hare to ride 
on unbroken horses or in jolting c^te-^ren we 
do not want to die. How much less our 
sOTOreign liege I ” 

Ten Tzu, meanwhile, was standing by, with a 
broad smile on his face. The Duke wip^ away 
his tears and, looking at him, said : “ To-day I 
am stricken with grief on my journey, and both 
Sling and Chil mingle their tears with mine. 
How is it that you alone can smile ? ” Yen Tzii 
replied : “ If the worthy ruler were to remain in 
perpetual possession of his realm, Duke TW and 
Duke Huan would still be ereroisicg their sway. 
If the bold ruler were to remain in perpetual 
possession, Duke Chuang and Duke ling would 
still be ruling the land. But if all these rulers 
were now in posseesion, where would your High- 
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bs ? Why, gfAnding in tlie furrcrwdd fields, 
olad in ocdr oape and bat I 


71m ordliMry gArb of a Chlneee pAAiAofr. 

Condemned to a bard life on earth, you would 
have had no time, 1 warrant, for brooding over 
death. Again, how did you youreelf come to 
occupy this throne t By a series of succoesrve 
reigns and removals, until at last your turn came. 
And are you alone going to weep and lament over 
this order of things ? That is unmanly. It was 
the sight of these two cbjeote—an unmaxily prince 
and his fawning attendants^tbat was affording 
me food for laughter just now.” 

Duke Ching felt much ashamed and, raising 
his goblet, fined himself and his obsequious 
courtiers two cups of wine apiece. 

« « * 

There was once a man, Tung-mto Wu of Wei, 
who when hia son died testified no grief. TTia 
house-steward said to him : “ The love you bore 
year son could hardly be equalled by that of any 
other parent, Why, then, do yon not mourn 
for hun now that he is dead ? ” ” There was a 
time,” replied Tung-mSn Wu, “when I had no 
son. During the whole period that elapsed 
before my son was bom, I never had occasion to 
grieve. Now that my son is dead, 1 am only in 
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the 3MDe condition as I vaa before I had a sod. 
Wbat reason have I, then, to mourn ? ” 

TbeM ii • ftory of Phit«roli ooceoling his wiis in szsoyr 
simitsr terms after tlu dsaCh of tbsir dacgbter. 

« « • 

The husbandman takes his measorea according 
to the season, the trader occnpiee himself with 
gain, the craftsman strives to master his art, the 
official pursues power. Here we have the operas 
tion of human forcee. 

Or *‘«flerU” Bm p. d7. 

But the husbandman has seasons oi rain and 
seasons of drought, the trader meets with gains 
losses, the crafteman experiences both failure 
and success, the official finds opportunities or the 
reverse. Here we see the working of Destiny. 


BOOK VII 


OAtreAUT? 

Ik the oouree of Lieh Tzu’s mstruotlon hy Hu- 
oh‘iu Tzu-lia, the latter said to him: “You 
must familiarise yoorseli with the theory of 
consequents before you can talk of regnlating 
conduct.” Lieh Tzu said: “Will you ezplsin 
whet you mean by the theory of consequents t ” 
“Look at your shadow,” sud his Uaeter, “and 
then yon know.” lieh turned and looked 
at his shadow. When his body was bent, the 
shadow was crooked; when his body was up¬ 
right, the shadow was straight. Thus it appeared 
that the attributes of straightness and crooked¬ 
ness were not inherent in the shadow, but corre¬ 
sponded to certain positions of the body. Like¬ 
wise, contraction and extension are not inherent 
in the subject, but t^e place in obedience to 
external oanses. Holding this theory of conse¬ 
quents is to be at home in the antecedent. 

The Lew ol C eusality ie the ioondetion ol aU Boieoce. 
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Koan Yin spoke to the Master Lieh Tsu, s&y- 
ing: “If speech is sweet, the echo will be sweet; 
if speech is harsh, the echo will be harsh. If the 
body is long, the shadow will be long ; if the 
body is short, the shadow will be short, Reputa¬ 
tion is only an eoho, external conduct only a 
shadow. 

“Hence the saying: 'Heed your words, and 
they will meet with harznonioi^ response ; heed 
your actions, and they will find agreeable accord.' 
Therefore, the Sage obserree the issue in order 
to know the origin, ecrutinises the past in 
order to know the futnis. Such U the principle 
whereby he attains foreknowledge. 

“ The standard of conduct lies with one's own 
self ; the testing of it lies with other men. We 
ace impelled to love these who love us, and to 
hate those who hate us. T'ang and Wu loved 
the Empire, and therefore each became King. 
Ohieh and C^cu hated the Empire, and therefore 
they perished. Here we have the test applied. 
He who does not follow Tao when standard 
and test are both clear may bo likened to one 
who, when leaving a house, does not go by the 
door, or, when travelling abroad, does not keep to 
the straight road. To seek profit in this way, 
is it not a thing that is impossible ? 

‘*276 006 hae ever profited himieli by oppocing cetiml 
Uw.” 
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“ You ma^ coOBider the virtues of Shin Kung 
And Yu Yen, you may examine the books of 
Yii, HsIa, Shang and Chou, you may weigh 
the atterancee of great teachers and sages, 
but yon will find no instance of preservation or 
destruction, fnllnees or decay, which has not 
obeyed this supreme Law. 

Of CauMUiy. 

• « • 

Lieh Tsu learned arohery and, when he was 
able to hit the target, he asked the opinion of 
Kuan Yin Tzfi on his shooting. ‘^Do yon 
know vihy you hit the target! said Knao 
Yin Tzu. “No, I do not,” was the reply. 
“Then you are not good enough yet,” rejoined 
Kuan Yin Trfi. lieh Tzu withdrew and practised 
for three years, after whioh he again presented 
himself. Kuan Yin Tzfi asked, as before: 
" Do you know wAy you hit the target ? ” 
“Yes,” said lieb Tz«, ‘*I do” “tn that 
case, all is well. Hold that knowledge fast, 
and do not let it aUp.” 

''tfmUl ftad boditf «quUbriuni ue te l« Bought withio 
osmbU. Oxmb 70U tb6 oausal prooess wJuoh makeB 

TOtt hit you wUI ba Able to detenouie the open* 

tiooA ei letter faeforebAEkd, And whAn the oritioAl mocoADt 
jou will bAve left notbiag ucdoae.’* 


The above principle does not apply only to 
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shooting, but also to the gOTerument of a Stato 
and to personal conduct. Therefore the Sage 
iuTeetigatee not the mere facta of preservation 
and destruction, but rather the causee which 
bring them about. 

* « » 

Lieh Tsu said: “ Those who excel in beauty 
heootue vain; those who excel in strength 
become violent. To such, it is useless to epeak 
of Tao- Hence, he who is not yet turning grey 
will surely err if he but speak of Tao '; how 
much less can he put it into practice 1 

“ No man will confide in one who shows himself 
a^eeeive. And he in whom no man confides 
wm remain solitary and without support. 

'*Tb« arros^t Mid tbs aaTe«Biv« «iU accept do ooa£> 
danoea, even if the? ere niaa». oieDtal attitude te 

otben « ooe of dieQuet, and the? keep &eir eera «?«■ 
blocked. Who oan reader tb«m awirtaaoe ? ’* 

"The wise man puts his trust in others: thus 
he reaches fuUneas of years without decay, per' 
feotion of wisdom without bewilderment. Jxi 
the government of a State, then, the hardest 
thing is to recognise the worth of others, and 
not to rely upon one’s own.’* 


" If yon eueoeed is reco^nldni; worth, then the wiae wiU 
thin k cut plaoB to TOO. add the aUe idJl act to yoa. By 
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never reieetin^r teieob from 9ut«id«, you vUl find the Sfeete 
eM7 ic govern." 

• « • 

There vas once a man in Sung who carred 
a mulberry leaf out of jade for hie prince, It 
took three years to complete, and it imitated 
Nature so exquisitely in its down, its glossinees, 
and its general connguration from tip to stem, 
that, if placed in a heap of real mulberry leares, 
it could not be distinguished from them. This 
man was subsequently pensioned by the Sung 
State as a reward for hu stiD. Lieh 5^0, hearing 
of it, said : If it took the Creator three years 
to make a single leaf, there would be very few 
trees with leaTes on them. The Sage wUl rely 
not so much on human science and skill as on 
the eroJution of Tao.” 

« « • 

The Master Lieh Tzu was very poor, and 
his face wore a hungry look. A certain stranger 
spo^ about it to Tsu Yang, Prince of Ch«ng. 

‘ Lieh Yii-k'ou,” said he, “ is a scholar in posses¬ 
sion of Tao. Yet here he is, living in destitution, 
within your Highnesses dominion. It surely 
cannot be that you have no liking for sohohffs I " 
Tsu Yang forthwith directed that an ofEu^ 
allowance of grain should be sent to him. Lieh 
Tsfi came out to receive the messengers, made 
two low bows and declined the gift, whereupon 
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the zneeBengaiB veat ftvay, and Lieh Tzu re¬ 
entered the hoi;66. There he wae oonfronted 
by his vife, who beet her breast and cried aloud : 
"I hare always understood that the wife and 
family of a man of Tao Hto a life of ease and 
pleasure. Yet now, when yonr Prince sends 
you a present of food, on account of your starved 
appearance, you refuse to accept it I 1 suppose 
you will call that ‘destiny*!” The Itoter 
Lieh Tri smiled and replied: “ The Prince 
did net know about me himself. Hm present 
of grain was made on the suggestion of another. 
If it had been a (question of punishing me, that 
too would have been done at some one sleeps 
prompting. That is the reason why I did not 
accept the gift.” 

Later on, the masses rose in actual rebeUion 
against Tati Yang, and sfew him. 

It a implied that l4»h Tzii’e uidep»ad«iipe oi spirit B«.7»d 
bis &I«. Tnasrruob as a peuiofier would bsve sbusd the iste 
of his pattoa. 

• • • 

Mr. Shih of Lu had two sous, one of whom 
was a scholar and the other a soldier. The 
former found in his accomplishments the means 
of ingratiating himself with the Marquis of 
Ch‘i, who engaged him as tutor to the young 
princes. The other brother proceeded to Ch‘u, 
and won favour with the King of that State by 
his mHiiary talents. The King wae so well 
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pleudd that h« matall«4 him at the bead of his 
troupe. Thus both of them siicceeded in en¬ 
riching their family and shedding lustre on 
their kinsfolk. 

Nott, a certain Mr. Mtog, the neighbcw of 
Mr. Shih, also had two sons who followed the 
selfsame profeeaions. Being straitened, howerer, 
by poverty, and envying the affluence of the 
Shih family, he called at hie neighbour’s house, 
and wanted to know the secret of their rapid 
rise in the world. The two brothers readily gave 
the desired information to Mr. Mfing, whereupon 
the eldest eon immediately set off for Cb‘in, hoping 
that his moral cidture would recommend him 
^ the King of that State. But the Ki^g said: 

At the present moment all the feudal princes 
are struggling to outbid one another in power, 
and the great essential is to keep up a large 
^y. If I tried to govern my State on the 
lines of altruism and righteousness, ruin and 
annihilation would be the outcome,” So saying, 
he had the unfortunate man castrated, and 
turned him away. 

The second son, meanwhile, had gone to Wei, 
hoping that his military knowledge would stand 
him in good stead. But the Mwquis of Wei 
Mid to himself: Mine is a weak State hedged 
in by powerful ones. 


W«i WM bounded by Chia and Chi 
the eaet. end Qbtas on the eoutb. 


on tbe north. Ln 
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My method of preeervice treni^uillity is to 
show sabeeTTidnoo to the l^ger States and to 
conciliate the lesser once. If 1 were to rely on 
armed force, I could only expect utter deetmction. 
I must not allow this nan to depart unscathed, 
or he may find his way to some other State and be 
a terrible thorn in my side.” So, without more 
ado, he out off his feet and sent him back to Lu. 

On their return, the whole family fell to 
beating their breasts m desp^, and uttered 
imprecations on Mr. Shih. lu. Shih, howerer, 
sud: Success consists in hitting off the right 

moment, while missing it means failure. Your 
method was identical with ours, only the result 
was different. That is not due to any flaw in 
the action itself, but simply because it was not 
well timed. Nothing, in the ordering of this 
world, is either at all times right or at all times 
wrong. What formerly pae^ current may 
nowadays be rejected; what is now rejected 
may by and by come bto use again. The fact 
that a thing is in use or in disuse forms no 
criterion whatever of right or wrong. There is 
no rale of thumb for seising opportunitiee, 
hitting off the right moment, or adapting oneself 
to olioumstances; it is all a matter of native 
wit. If you are deficient in that, you may 
possess the learning of a Confucius or the 
strategical gifts of a Lii Shang, and yet you will 
remain poor wherever you go.” 
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The MScg family were now in a more resigned 
frame oi mind, and their indignation had eub* 
sided. Yes, you are right,” they said : “ the 
lesson w0 not need to be repeated.” 

• • • 

Duke Win of Chin put an anny into the field 
with tile intention of attacking the Duke of Wei, 
whereat IzH ObHi threw his head back and 
laughed aloud. On being asked the reason of 
his behaviour, he replied: “I was thinking of 
the experience of a neighbonr of mine, who was 
escorting his wife on a visit to her own family. 
On the way, he came across a woman tending silk* 
wome, who attracted him greatly, and he fell 
into ccmvereation with her. Happening to lock 
up, what should he see but his own wife also 
receiving the attentions of an admirer I It was the 
recotleotion of this incident that made me laugh.” 

The Duke saw the point, and forthwith tunied 
home with his army. Before he got back, an invad- 
ing force bad already crossed his northern frontier I 

“ Ab tcu b»h&ve to etbori, to oth«R will tebtvt tc too. 
He who ridM roti^bthod towards Uw Moorapikhmant of hjt 
owfi dMire*, in th« b«lia£ thot ifc will not oc«ur to othora to 
do tbo liko, wiU in all probktilit7 eyi«< hiinoetf tiroumoeancod 
a« above.*' 

* * • 

In the Chin State, which was infested with 
robbers, there Uved a certain Oh^i Yung, who was 
able to tell a robber by his face; by examining 
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thd espreesion hla eyes he could read hie 
inmost thoughts. The Marquis o£ Chin employed 
him in the inspection of hnndreds and thousands 
of lohhera, and he nerer missed a ^gle one. 
The Marquis expressed his delight to Tzu 

of Chao, saying: ''I have a man who, single- 
handed, is lidding my whole State of rohb^. 
He saves me the necessity of employing a whole 
stafi of police.” Tau replied: “If your 

H^hness relies on a detective for catching robbers, 
you will never get rid of them. And what is 
more, 0h4 Yung is certain sooner or later to meet 
with a violent ^id.” 

Meanwhile, a band of robbers were plotting to¬ 
gether. “ ChH they said, “ is the enemy 

who is trying to exterminate us.” So one day 
they stole upon him in a body and murdered him. 
When the Marquis of Chin heard the news, he was 
greatly alarmed immediately sent for W§d 
T ru. “ Your prophecy has come true,” he said ; 
“ Oh'i Yung is de^. What means can I adopt 
for catching robbers now ? ” “In Chou,” repU^ 
Wto Tzfi, “we have a proverb : ‘ Search not the 
ocean-depths for fish: calamity comes upon those 
who pry into hidden mysteries.’ If you want to 
be quit of robbers, the best thing your Highness 
can do is to promote the worthy to office. Let 
them instruct and enlighten th^ sovereign on 
the one band, and reform the massu below th e m 
on the other. If once the people acquire a sense 
S 
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of ehamo, yen will not find tliem turaing into 
robbers.’’ 

Tile Marquis then appointed Sui Hul to be 
prioid Miznater, and all tiie robbers fled to the 
Chin State. 

A ihiftvd thraeC at th» brigaod State vhiob eveBtooU; 
evftllowed up all the reat. The oofficaeotekor Mye : " App^ 
olevemeae to ferret out i*renadoiii£, end the ouoains rogue 
viU esotpe. TTeiug the giR of iotuitiOD to ezpoM orime oolp 
exoitee nitCred in die wioked. That ' tagafuty is oq evil * li 
no empty uying/’ 

* • a 

Duke Mn of Ch'in eaid to Po Lo : 

A famous jndge of hones, of whom Chueos TsO speaks 
with sosnt respe^ See Uuiinfa ^ a ChfnsM MysMie, p. 66. 

'* You are now advanced in jeare. Is there uiy 
member of your fttnily whom I could employ 
to look for horsee in your stead V* Po Lo 
replied: ’'A good horse can be picked out by 
ite general build and appearwee. Put the 
superlative horse—one that raises no dust and 
leaves no tracks—is something evartescent and 
fleeting, elusive ae thin air. The talent of my 
sons li^ on a lower plane altogether: they can 
tell a good horse when they see one, but they 
cannot tell a snperlative horse. I have a friend, 
however, one Ohiu-iang Kao, a hawker of fuel 
and vegetables, who in things appertaining to 
horses is nowise my inferior. I^y see 1^.” 
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Duke Mu did bo» and dubse^quentl^ despatched 
him 00 the (^ixeet for a etoed. Three mooths 
later, he retvmied with the news that he had 
found 006 , “It is now in Sha-oh‘io,” he added. 
“ What kind of a horse is it ? asked the Duke. 
“ Oh, it is a dun-ooloured mare,” was the rq)ly. 
Howerer, on some one being sent to fetoh it, 
the animal turned out to he a coal-biaok stallion I 
Much displeased, the Duke sent for Po Lo. ‘ ‘ That 
friend of youra,” he said, “ whom I commissioned 
to look for a horse, has made a nice mesa of it. 
Why, he cannot even distinguish a beast’s colour 
or eez I What on earth can he know about 
horses ? ” Po ]!/0 heaved a sigh of eatiafaction. 
“Has be really got as far as that ? ” he cried. 
“Ah, then he is worth a thousand of me put 
together. There is no comparison between us. 
Wbat Kao ke^a in view is -^e spiritual mecban- 
iam, In making sure of tbe essential, be forgets 
the bomely details; intent on tbe inward qualities, 
be loses sight of the external. He sees wbat be 
wants to see, and not what he does not want to 
see. He looks at the things be ought to look at, 
and neglects those that need not be looked at. So 
oWer a judge of horses is Kao, that he has it in 
him to judge somethh^ better than horses.” 

When the horse arrived, it turned out indeed to 
be a si^erlative horse. 

« ■ « 
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Mr. Yii VM a wealthy man of the Liang State. 

Another n»me for the Wei State in the fonr^ oeatur? 8.4. 

His household was roUii^ in riches, and his 
hoards of money and silk and other valuables 
were <^uite incalaulable. It was his custom to 
have banquets served, to the aocompaniment of 
music, in a high upper hall overlook]^ the main 
road; there he and his friends would sit drinking 
their wine and ft.mnaing themselves with bouts of 
gunbling. 

One day, a party of young gallants happened 
to pass along the road. In the chamber above, 
play was going on as usual, and a luoky 
throw of the dice, which resulted in the capture 
of both fishes, ev<^ed a loud burst of merriment 
from the players. 

The ganM here alluded to wee pieced on * boerd with a 
“ river ^ in the nslddle. 

Precisely at that moment, it happened that a kite 
which was soling overhead dropped the carcass of 
a rat in the midst of the company outside. The 
young men held an angry consultation on the 
spot; “This Mr. Yii,” they add, “has been 
enjoying his wealth for many a long day, and 
has always treated his neighbours in the most 
arrogant spiiit. And now, althoi^^h we have 
never offended him, he insults us with this dead 
rat. If such an outrage goee unavenged, the 
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world will look apon tu as a set of polttootu. 
Let ua aummon up our utmoat resolution, and 
combine with one accord to wipe and his 
family ont of ematence ( ” oSe whole party 
signified their agreement, and when the erening 
of the appointed day had come, they collected, 
fnlly armed for the attack, and exterminated 
every member of the family, 

‘'Pride end extrevagence lead to celemity and rain is 
more we;* then one, Ur~ Yn‘* lemily wee deetroyed, el- 
though in thie pertiouler he had no thoufibt oi 

iasultu^ ether*; nevertholoee, the nateetrophe wee due to 
eo bebitnel leek oi modeny end oourteey in hie oooduot." 

» e « 

In the east of China there was a man named 
Tiaan Cbing Mn, who set off on a journey but was 
overcome by hunger on the way. A certain 
robber from Hn-fn, of the name of Ch‘iu, saw h^rn 
lying there, and fetched a bowl of lice-gmel in 
order to feed him. After swallowing three 
mouthfuls, Yuan Ching Mu opened his eyes and 
murmured, “ Who are you ? ” “ I am a native 
of Hu-fu, ATid my name is ChHu.” “ Oh misery 1 ” 
oried Yuan Ching Mu, ‘'are not you the robber 
Oh'iu 1 What are you feeding me for ? I am 
an honest man and cannot eat your food.*' So 
saying, he clutched the ground with both hands, 
and began retching and coughing in order to 
bring it up f^ain. Not succeeding, however, he 
fell on his face and expired. 
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Now thd m&n from Hu>fu waa a robber, ao 
doubt, but tbe food be brought was not affected 
thereby. Because a man is a robber, to refuse to 
eat the food he offers you, on the ground that it 
is tainted with crime, is to have lost all power of 
disorusmating between the nommal and the real. 
* • • 

Yang Chu’s younger brother, named Pu, went 
out one day wearing a suit of white clothes. It 
came on to rain, so that he had to change, and 
came back dressed in a suit of black. & dog 
failed to recognise him m this garb, and rushed 
out at him, barking. This made Yang Pu angry, 
and he was going to give the dog a beating, when 
Yang Chu said : “Bo not beat him. You are no 
wiser than he. Per, suppose your dog went 
away white and oame home black, do you mean 
to t^ me that you would not think it strange ? '* 
• « * 

Yang Chu said : “ You may do good without 
thinking about fame, hut fame will come to you 
nevertheless. You may have fame without 
aiming at pelf, but pelf is sure to follow in its 
wake. You may he rich without wishing to 
provoke emulation and strife, yet emulation and 
strife will certainly result. Hence the superior 
man is very cautious about doing good.” 

* • « 

The good people of Han-tan were in the habit, 
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ey«i 7 New YeM**8 day, of preaenling their Gover- 
nor, Chien Tz% with a nuiaber of live pigeons. 
This pleased the Governor very much, and he 
liberally rewarded the donors. To a stranger who 
aeked the meaning of the custom, Chien Tati 
explained that the release of living creatures on 
New Yw’e day was the sign of a benevolent 
disposition. “ But,” rejoined the stranger, the 
people being aware of your Excellency’s whim, no 
doubt exert themselves to catch as many pigeons 
as possible, and large numbers must get killed 
in the process. If you really wish to let the birds 
live, the best way would be to prohibit the people 
from oaptuiii^ them at all. If they have to be 
cai^t first in order to be released, the kindness 
does not compensate for the cruelty.” CMen 
Tsfi acknowledged that he was right, 

* • • 

Mr. T‘ien, of the Ch*! State, was holding an 
ancestral banquet in his ball, to which a thourand 
guests were bidden. As he sat in their midst, 
many came up to him with presents of fish and 
game. Eyeing them approvingly, he exclaimed 
•with unction : ‘‘ How generous is Almighty God 
to manf He makes the five kinds of grain to 
grow, and creates the finny and the feathered 
tribes, especially for cur benefit.” All Mr. 
T'len’s guests applauded this sentiment to the 
echo ; but the twelve^yesr^old son of a Mr. Pao, 
regardless of seniority, oame forward and aaid; 
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“ Tou are wrong, my lord. AU the living creatures 
of the ujuverse stand in the same category as 
OQiselvee, and one is of no greater intrinsic value 
than another. It is only by reason of size, 
strength or cunning that some particular species 
gains the mastery, or that one preys opon another. 
None of them are produced in order to subserve the 
uses of others. Man catches and eats those that 
are fit for food, bat bow can it be maintained that 
God creates th^ expressly for man’s use 1 
Mosquitoes and gnats euek man’s blood, and 
tigem %T\d wolves devour his fiesh ; but we do 
not therefore assert that Qod oreated man ex¬ 
pressly for the benefit of mosquitoes and gnats, 
or to provide food for tigers and wolves.” 

la rMdicg tbM6 word*, peaned b»£or* tb* begisiuag of our 
•r*, it it euriooi to refloet that only ^«ut 6fty 7 «m* 
Cbriitiui t«ieoio$y wed soleoudy to proftch ^ very dootriae 
of “deeigD.** UAti] I>ArwiD aroee aod swept ic away for 
ever. 

e • * 

A man, having lost his axe, suspected his 
neighbour’s son of having taken it. Certain 
peooliarities in his gait, his countenance and his 
speeoh, marked him out as the thief. In his 
actions, his movements, and in fact his whole 
demeanour, it was plaliily written that he and 
no other had stolen the axe. By ajid by, how¬ 
ever, while digging in a dell, the owner came across 
the missing implement. The next day, when 
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ho saw bis neighbour’s eod again, he found no 
trace of guilt in hie movejne&ts, bis aotions, or bie 
general demeanour. 

Tb* CD«n ia whose miod nupicioa ie sb work will leC 
hlmeeM be oarried away by utUrly dlftorted laueiM, imtU aC 
last he seea white ae bl^, uid deteote eauweoeie io a 

There vae once a man in the Cb‘i State who 
bad a burning lust for gold. Rising early one 
morning, he dr^ed and put on bia bat and went 
down to the market-place, where he proceeded 
to seize and carry off the gold from a money¬ 
changer’s shop. 

An ordinary thief would bav« gone at night, and probably 
nakad, after amearing hie body with oil. 

He was arrested by the police, who were puzzled 
to know why he bad committed the tb^ at a 
time when everybody was about, “ When I was 
taking the gold,” be replied, “I did not see 
anybody at all; what I saw waa the gold, and 
nothing but the gold.” 
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TrutltM frcB tb« H«brew vttb lacrodwiieB by Eomk Couin». 

HollierHtbremScbeltr. [JJLL. 


CffINBSE 

A LUTE OP JADE. Bereg S«lecboo& fron tb« ntwt ral Poeuof 
Cbfea. R«nd«r«d wiU) AB lotrediKiioo by L. CBAirHia.Bn<6. 

THE CLASSICS OP CONFUCIUS. 

I. Tbe Book of Ode* (Sbl Klog). 

By L. CtA»a«gi.Bno. 

II, The Book of Hlttorr (Sbu-Klng), 

By W. GoRK OtP. t/< a«. 

THE SAVINGS OF CONFUCIUS. A new TrtnsletiOB of (be 
trtwer part of ibeCtnfwUa Anelacra, wUlt ItUoduettet eod Not«B by 
LtOHtb Goat, HA (taot,), AeaSicue ia (b« Depertteaat of Oriagtil 
Books io4 UesuetHp)* of the BritlaO Mumuo. •/•mi. 


THE CONDUCT OP LIPB; or, Tb« UniT«raaJ Order of 
Confueiui. A tnsslAtion of one of the ibur Coafodao Books, 
UtbeTi« kaown u the DocuIm of the Mesa, By Kd Muko Miho, M.A 
(EdaO. >^Mt. 

TH£ BOOR OF FILIAL DUTY. Trsnticied frocD (be Cbiam 
pi the Ha(s» OiinK by (rstf Cuii*, first Soeretsry to the CUms* 
Lofstioo. aet. 

THE SAYINGS OP LAO TZC. From ibe OJoese. Truv 

busd wiie Inlrodowiee by LroHtt Gttss, of tbs BMilshUuMom. t/> act, 

MUSINGS OP A CHINESE MYSTIC. Seteetioos froo the 
FhUoeoptiyof Chv^TsQ. With Inuedueilee by LionslCilss, If.A 
<OxobO» Asabreat ec the British WuMun. s> B«t. 

THS PLIGHT OF TKB DRAGON. An Esuy on (be Theory 
•od PraeUce of Art Ir CbiAS eod Jspen, Ussed so Op<|tn«l $e«rees. By 
LouatRct BiMroH. spun. 

JAPAf^BSB 

THS MA8TBR-SIKQBRS OF JAPAN. Being Verse Trans* 
lecJow frem the JepewM P«eu. Uj ClAH» A. Wauh. e/. net. 

WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN. With InUodtKtioh 
S. TASotaMi, tA set. 

BQyPTIAS 

THE BURDEN OP ISIS. Being (he Umeou of Ins and 
Nephtfeys, TVaAsifttsd fron thei^KypUis eriih ad Introduetlee by jAtfie 
TsACSLi DeKHia. r/'Ser. 

THE INSTRUCTION OP PTAH-HOTEP AND THE 
INSTRUCTION OF KE’GBMNI. The Oldest Books in 
tbe WorM. TniMjeMd front tho EcTPB'an with latrefiueCiM eed 
Appndii by BAmacoHsa 6. Gvox. </• net. 


C/i/er^r CoMOiKRtfe^/ena tApuU itatUrtutJ h 

Tue 2iHTM« or mt >V)Ai>ew or rna Eerr Sanis. 
p»A, AMaMAaac Stbstt, 
toxeoH. W, 
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THINGS CHINESE; or, Notes Goiuiected 
wich China. By J* Dysr Ball, M.R.A.S., 
M.K.C.6r.R.A.S., H.tiL CivQ Service, Hoogkotig; 
Author of “Cantonese Made Easy,’' “How to speak 
Cantonese,” etc. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy Sto- is/* net. 

**Tlu» vo(k ii, as tbosa who hsTO used it Jmow, indispauable to 
the tojwimu is Chiu. Zl is what all books of refmnce are not— 
ttolDeoLly readable as waU as of unfailing ailUiy."— Wulmintltr GautU. 

" It is ao iovaluable book of reference foi: all who have oeeasiOB to 
seek inlonnaiioo with respe c t to Chiu and the Chinese."— 
TeUgnfh. 


THINGS INDIAN. Being Discursive Notes 

on Various Subjects conuecied with Indi& By Willuu 
Cbockb, of the Bengal CiTil Service (retired); Editor 
of" Hobson-Jobson.’' Deray 8to. xa/- net. 

THINGS JAPANESE, Being Notes on 

Various Subjects connected with JapaiL For use of 
travellers and others. By Basil Hall CiiAMBeRLAiir, 
Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the 
Imperial University of T5kyo. New Edition (Fifth), 
Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. to/6 net. 

HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Glossary 

of Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases, and of 
Kindred Terma^Etymological, Historical, Geograph U 
cal, and Discursive. Sy the late Colonel Sir H»nsy 
Y uL 2 , R.E, C.B., and the late Arthto Coke 
P h.D., C.I.E. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised by William Crooks, B.A. Demy Svo. 
»8/- net. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 

IN INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. In¬ 
cluding the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Lucknoir, the Panjab, 

Eastern Bengal and Amm, the Nottb*We$t Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and the Central Provinces, and 
the Native States of Kajpntana, Central India, Kashmir, 
Hyderabad, Mysore, etc. Eighth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. With numerous Maps and Plans, so/- 

HANDBOOK—JAPAN, Including the 

whole Empire from Veso to Formosa. By Basil Hall 
CHAU fiiaLAiN, F.KG.S., Emeritus Professor of Japan¬ 
ese and Philology in the Imperial University of TdkyS, 
and W, B. Masoh, Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Scottish Geognphical Sodety, and late of the 
Imperial Japanese iDepaiiments of Communication. 

Eighth Edition, Revised. With twenty-eight Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, so/* ; 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By the j 

Hon. MounrsTCABT Elphinstonb. Ninth i^icion. .j 
With Maps Demy 8 to, 15/- net I 

“ The book rersiiu distinctly one of out indispenskUe works of j 
iolaresi end leference, ud it posaesw gnce* of Bundva aod axpod* 1 
don wbicb kre tbaent from meet of its nvkJs.— M»U O^tOt. 

LION AND DRAGON IN NORTHERN 
CHINA. By R. F. Jokmsioh, M A. (OxonX 
F.R.G.S., District Officer and Magistrate, Weihaiwel; 
fonnerly Private Secretary to the Governor of Hong* 

Kong, etc. j Author of “ From Peking to Mandalay,” 

With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 

" A really tklaablo work, k book net osly to retd and to read 
carafony, bat to pontit uid refer to kgun and again. . . . Cbiaeae 
night r^ Ut book with as aseb pleaaore at Buropaeiu, and 
prOMbly lean almost as 
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